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THE CHICAGO THEATRE SOCIETY. 


We had intended to defer mention of the new 
organization known as the Chicago Theatre 
Society until such time as its plan and pro- 
gramme should have been definitely decided 
upon, and its work more fully under way than 
it is at the date of the present writing. But 
the controversy that has arisen in its directory 
and among its well-wishers outside the organi- 
zation affects the movement so vitally, and the 
outcome thereof means so much to all those who 
take the drama seriously, that it seems best to 
outline the subject without any further delay, 
and to exert whatever influence we may have in 
behalf of those worthy aims which alone give to 
such an enterprise its excuse for being. 

To begin with, credit for the enterprise 
belongs primarily to that sterling actor and 
determined idealist, Mr. Donald Robertson. 
We havexfrequently had occasion to speak of 
Mr. Robertson’s efforts for the uplifting of the 
dramatic art, and to praise his persistence in 
the right course in the face of manifold kinds 
of discouragement. Despite difficulties which 
would have utterly disheartened nine men out 
of ten, this indomitable Scotchman has for years 
persevered in his effort to familiarize the public 
with the masterpieces of dramatic literature, 
wherever found, and has achieved no mean 
measure of success, if the term success be taken 
in anything but its vulgar commercial sense. 
He has produced plays by Calderon, Moliére, 
Goldoni, Voltaire, Goethe, and other writers of 
unassailable fame ; and plays by such moderns, 
well on their way to become classics, as Gogol, 
Echegaray, Ibsen, Bjérnson, Hauptmann, 
Sudermann, and Maeterlinck. He has found 
appreciative audiences for these productions in 
Chicago and throughout the Middle West, and 
he has gratified his audiences at the cost of 
much personal sacrifice. Such unselfish devotion 
to a high artistic aim as he has evidenced is a 
pleasant thing to discover in an age when the 
gainful motive may usually be found to underlie 
the activities of men working in the name of art, 
and is deserving of all honor. 

During the last few weeks, Mr. Robertson 
has been engaged in planning a new appeal, 
one more effective than has hitherto seemed 
possible, to that section of the public which 
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has at heart the rehabilitation of the stage, and 
which is hungering for the opportunity to 
witness performances of significant dramatic 
works instead of becoming acquainted with 
them solely through the medium of the printed 
page. He has gone about his task in a highly 
practical manner, and the following is a brief 
statement of what has been accomplished : 
First, he has obtained subscriptions to a guar- 
anty fund which already amounts to upwards 
of fifty thousand dollars, and which will 
probably be increased to a much larger sum; 
second, he has made a contract with a firm of 
theatrical managers whereby the latter are to 
provide one of their best Chicago playhouses 
for a ten weeks’ season beginning next Janu- 
ary, engage a company subject to his approval, 
and pay all the expenses of producing such a 
list of plays as he and they shall agree upon, 
taking for their share of the proceeds a fixed 
percentage of the receipts, and being protected 
against loss by the fact that a certain minimum 
is guaranteed them ; third, he has organized the 
Chicago Theatre Society, with committees and 
a board of directors, to act in an advisory 
capacity and look after matters connected with 
the financial management of the enterprise; 
fourth, he is now engaged in organizing similar 
societies and securing similar guaranty pledges 
in several other cities, in order that the company 
of players may be engaged for a full season of 
thirty weeks or more. 

This is all very business-like, and plants the 
whole undertaking firmly upon the solid earth. 
But a rift within the lute has been disclosed 
which, although it will probably be mended in 
time to prevent the music from becoming mute, 
has created a certain amount of dissonance in 
the tuning-up process. Mr. Robertson's auxil- 
iary Society has manifested a disposition to 
play the part of the monster created by Frank- 
enstein, and to advocate policies considerably 
at variance with that for which its dramatic 
director stands. There appear to be nearly as 
many counsels as there are individuals con- 
cerned, and some of them are so amateurish 
and ill-advised that it is difficult to understand 
how they can be seriously urged. Chicago’s 
New Theatre experiment of three years ago, 
and the more recent New York venture of the 
same sort, indicate with fair distinctness what 
pitfalls await the unwary in such an enterprise, 
and at least show certain things that are not to 
be done, if they do not otherwise very clearly 
point the way to success. 

These profitable examples in the way of 





negative instruction make it quite certain that 
the artistic direction of a theatre cannot be 
entrusted to a committee. Paralysis of effort 
and confusion of aim are certain to follow upon 
any attempt to carry out the ideas of a dozen 
persons at the same time. The prime necessity 
is to find some one person who knows what is 
desirable on the artistic side, and who has the 
executive ability to match his knowledge. Given 
such a director, fully responsible because invested 
with autocratic powers, and the idea upon which 
he stakes his reputation will be tested by its 
own merits; its effective embodiment will not 
be jeopardized by artificial and adventitious 
restrictions. In the case now under considera- 
tion, there can be no question where the power 
and the responsibility should be lodged; the 
man who has set the whole affair in motion, 
whose clean-cut ideal is “to produce the great 
dramas of the world,” and whose enthusiasm for 
his ideal has proved contagious enough to gain 
for the enterprise the requisite financial backing, 
may not properly be hampered by any imposition 
of conditions that would tend to weaken his 
work or obscure the singleness of its aim. 
Most of the advice, gratuitous or official, that 
has been showered upon Mr. Robertson, seeking 
to bend him from his artistic purpose, has been 
so tinctured with opportunism that it does not 
deserve to be treated with much patience. It 
is not the wisdom of the serpent that is here 
needed, but that wisdom which is the consort of 
a clear-eyed faith in the power of the worthy 
ideal to prevail over the unworthy in the realm 
of taste. The men and women whose pledges 
have made possible this hopeful new experiment 
do not wish to save a few paltry dollars at the 
cost of a lowered aim. If the work which they 
have in view be satisfactorily done, they do not 
greatly care whether it pays for itself or not. 
The suggestion that a particular play is too far 
above the heads of its prospective auditors to 
be suitable for performance is quite. beside the 
mark. If it is a great play that ought to be 
produced, it is their intention to see that it gets 
a chance; and it is their belief that among 
Chicago's two millions of people there are a few 
thousands who care enough for the higher things 
in dramatic art to support the production of a 
few great plays every year. If the event shall 
prove that there are not enough of these, the 
experiment will at least have given keen grati- 
fication to a considerable number of peopie, and 
will have done its part in creating the more 
refined public taste that we trust will prevail in 
the coming time. 
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The purpose of the Chicago Theatre Society 
is not, as we understand it, or as it is viewed 
by its dramatic director and its guarantors, to 
make money at the expense of art, either by 
avoiding plays that are too bright and good 
for human nature’s daily food, or by selecting 
plays with regard to the box-office test. It is 
not to exploit the esoteric drama, or the drama 
of the cult. It is not to revive plays that have 
been fairly tested and proved to be failures by 
virtue of their inherent dramatic defects. It is 
not to give “pet plays” a hearing for no better 
reason than that individual guarantors would 
like to see them produced. It is not to present 
novelties because they seem to chime with the 
capricious taste of the moment. It is not, 
most emphatically not, to stage American plays 
because they are the work of American writers. 
There could be nothing more foreign to the 
purpose of the organization than thus to force 
the American note irrespective of those broad 
standards of excellence that alone should deter- 
mine selection. What the American public 
most needs upon its stage is such a series of 
object-lessons in dramatic form as are at present 
to be found among the masterpieces of other 
peoples, more advanced in this field than we 
are likely to become for many years. Mr. 
Robertson proposes for his first season a list of 
plays by such writers as Shakespeare, Congreve, 
Pinero, Synge, Moliére, Goldoni, Ibsen, Bjérn- 
son, Sudermann, Hervieu, Giacosa, and Galdos, 
with perhaps one or two of the best American 
plays that can be unearthed. This is the right 
sort of a programme, because it aims only at 
the best, and makes the work of the Society a 
distinctive thing, standing far apart from rivalry 
' with the ordinary commercial enterprise. 

Mr. John Jay Chapman has, in a recently 
published essay, some remarks that are very 
much to the point. He says: 


“Those whole classes of exquisite, beautiful things 
which go out of fashion and are thereafter all but irre- 
coverable, should be held before the public with as firm 
a hand as orchestral music has been held before it, and 
for the same reasons. We are always being told by 
theatrical people that the public taste will or will not 
support something. Does anybody inquire whether 
the American public likes Bach or Beethoven, or does 
anybody take advice of the press as to how the works 
of those masters shall be played? No. The best 
traditions are followed, the best performers obtained, 
and the effect upon the public mind is awaited with 
patience and with certainty.” 


So with patience, which will doubtless be 
needed, but also with the certainty of the poet 
who sang, 

“ We needs must love the highest when we see it,” 





we look forward to a restoration of the art of 
the stage as a vital influence upon our American 
life, and we welcome the effort of the Chicago 
Theatre Society, and all other effort of like 
character, to further our progress toward that 
desirable consummation. 








THE INCONSISTENCIES OF 
NOVELISTS. 


The world of romance which the novelist invites 
his reader to enter becomes a very real and desir- 
able world, for the time being, through the harmo- 
nious codperation of both parties to the innocent 
deception, each of whom has a right to expect that 
the other will play the game according to the rules 
and not be guilty of any unfairness, trickery, 
betrayal of confidence, or lapse of attention to the 
serious business in hand. Consequently, when a 
writer so far forgets himself as to deny on one 
page what he has asserted on a preceding, or to 
make a character do in one chapter what has been 
made a virtual impossibility for him in an earlier 
one, the reader has a right to feel aggrieved. For 
instance, if the novelist has laid the scene of his 
story in Uruguay, and his readers have taken the 
trouble: to orientate themselves in that distant 
region of the southern hemisphere, it would be an 
unpardonable inadvertence to introduce a Christmas 
sleighing party or a May-pole dance. Or if one of 
the characters in a novel is represented as a war 
veteran with a wooden leg, it would impair the 
verisimilitude to have him suddenly attacked with 
the gout in both feet. 

Nevertheless, inconsistencies as bad as the fore- 
going are unblushingly committed by talented and 
experienced authors who ought to know better. 
Thackeray’s disconcerting tendency to forget the 
very names of his characters, and to write Charles, 
perhaps, in place of Henry, or Arabella in place of 
Constance, has already been sufficiently commented 
on, and in the later editions of his works errors 
resulting from such carelessness have doubtless 
been corrected. These slips of the pen, however, 
are readily pardonable, as are similar slips of 
the tongue in daily life. Less excusable, on the 
other hand, in anyone but Thackeray, with whose 
sportive ways we have become familiar, and to 
whose eccentricities we have perforce become recon- 
ciled, would be those frequent jocular asides and 
sly winks with which he intimates to the reader that 
the whole thing is, after all, only make-believe and 
need not be taken in the least seriously if one would 
rather not. Such tactics, if pursued by almost any 
other novelist, would produce speedy disillusionment 
and weariness, and are not always thoroughly en- 
joyed even in the incomparable author of “ Vanity 
Fair.” There is enough of the child, earnest and 
honest, in most novel-readers, to resent being trifled 
with in this fashion. 
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Another instance of carelessness, strangely 
unaccountable in so logical a thinker and careful a 
writer as George Eliot, is familiar to readers of 
her “ Mill on the Floss.” How could an author 
fond of science, a reader of Herbert Spencer, and 
rather excessively given to the tracing of effects to 
their adequate causes, commit the absurdity that 
disfigures the tragical end of the above-named 
story? Tom and Maggie, it will be remembered, 
are adrift in an open boat on a raging flood, when 
the huge fragments of some heavy machinery come 
floating (!) down upon them. Tom, although a 
stout youth and plying a pair of oars to hasten the 
boat’s progress, which even if unassisted should at 
least equal that of the heavy machinery, deliberately 
abandons the struggle, rises to his feet (the most 
foolish thing possible to do in a small boat), clasps 
Maggie in his arms with melodramatic aceompani- 
ments of gesture and utterance, and so they both 
perish in a highly useless as well as improbable 
manner. 

Coming down to more recent writers, we 
encounter abundant examples of what to a logical 
reader must seem a wanton disregard of consist- 
ency. In Marion Crawford’s very interesting 
sequel to “Fair Margaret,” which bears the title 
“The Primadonna,” Margaret is represented, on 
page 133, as sitting alone in a room that is thus 
described: “The music room had a_ polished 
wooden floor, and the furniture consisted chiefly of 
a grand piano and a dozen chairs. The walls were 
tinted a pale green; there were no curtains at the 
windows, because they would have deadened sound, 
and a very small wood fire was burning in an 
almost miniature fireplace quite at the other end 
of the room.” This description, being brief, and 
touching on only essential features, places the room 
clearly before the mind's eye; and the vision has 
by no means faded when, a little later, the follow- 
ing sentence is met with: “She rose presently and 
turned up the lights, rang the bell, and when the 
window curtains were drawn, and tea was brought, 
she did everything she could to make Lushington 
[who had just been admitted to the music room] 
feel at his ease.” One has a right to protest against 
this magical appearance of curtains where a mo- 
ment before there had been none. If the writer 
meant window shades or Venetian blinds in the 
second passage, he should have said so. 

It is true,a novelist who writes much and rapidly, 
and whose books maintain a high level of excel- 
lence, may well be pardoned an occasional minor 
lapse such as the one just referred to. But the 
deliberate and elaborate creation of an absurdity 
in a sober and somewhat commonplace chronicle is 
a different matter. Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith's 
“Oliver Horn” strains the reader's credulity, in 
chapter thirteen, very unnecessarily. In that chap- 
ter, Oliver, who is in the employ of Messrs. Morton, 
Slade & Co. of New York, is given four months’ 
vacation with extra pay to tide him over till autumn, 
when his services are expected to be again in de- 





mand. His home is in Baltimore, as the author 
makes sufficiently plain without saying so expressly, 
and his mother’s heart is aching for his return, 
while the filially affectionate Oliver himself is 
equally desirous of revisiting his parents. Never- 
theless he is counselled by the loving mother not to 
spend his money in making the journey, but to 
pass his vacation somewhere in the country; and 
so he goes to the mountains, in New Hampshire, 
apparently, or at any rate somewhere in New 
England, or possibly in northern New York, and 
pays his board at a farmhouse for four months, when 
he might far more economically have gone to Balti- 
more and enjoyed the hospitality of his own home. 
This far-fetched excuse the author seems to have 
used in order to bring his hero and heroine un- 
expectedly together amid rural surroundings; but 
the same end could have been easily accomplished 
without violating the elementary principles of 
domestic economy. 

Taking up a very recent and at present much- 
read novel, “The Mistress of Shenstone,” by Mrs. 
Florence L. Barclay, one soon lands in an absurdly 
impossible situation. It is where Jim Airth rescues 
Lady Ingleby from the rapidly rising tide by hack- 
ing steps with a large clasp-knife in an almost per- 
pendicular sand-bank —a “stratum of soft sand” 
the writer calls it. As if this were not bad enough, 
the hero is made to go back on another day and 
cut the steps deeper, for the benefit of any future 
unfortunates compelled to seek safety by scaling 
the sixty-foot precipice. Even granted the steeply- 
sloping bank of soft sand, and granted the possi- 
bility of carving out a practicable stairway on its 
face, how long would its lower steps withstand the 
action of the waves beating against the bank with 
every rising tide? Surely it would have been just 
as easy for the author to make her bank out of 
something other than soft sand. A not too difficult 
slope of rock would have answered all the condi- 
tions, with the agile and amorous Jim Airth at 
hand to assist the distressed lady. 

Another grievance, of a rather different nature, 
might not unfairly be charged against a large 
number of story-writers. This is the unnecessary 
adoption of the first-person style of narration. No 
man, however extraordinarily gifted, could rehearse 
a personal experience and at the same time faith- 
fully reproduce all the actions, words, and very 
thoughts of everyone concerned in the said ex- 
perience; and to call an occasional halt in order 
to attempt an explanation of this omniscience only 
makes matters worse. The impersonal, or third- 
personal, narrator of a tale is readily granted to be 
omniscient, and the reader delights in his minute 
description of incident, his reproduction of clever 
conversation, his intuitive knowledge of motive and 
insight into character ; but the moment he commits 
the indiscretion of stepping into his own pages, he 
does indeed “put his foot into it.” Crawford's 
“Paul Patoff” runs along smoothly and delight- 
fully (if one has refrained from reading the intro- 
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duction) until about half the story is told, when all 
at once the narrator thrusts himself in as a character 
in the book, and the illusion vanishes. This trouble- 
some Paul Griggs thenceforward does his best to 
keep us reminded that to his wonderful memory 
and to his inconceivable powers of clairvoyance we 
are indebted for the intricate story he is telling. 
There is, of course, the customary occasional refer- 
ence to subsequent facilities for learning what oc- 
curred in places where he himself was not present. 
Yet why in the name of all that is artistic must the 
author thus arbitrarily deny himself the undisputed 
advantage of third-person narration ? George Eliot, 
again, has committed the same offense in one of 
her “Scenes from Clerical Life,” obtruding herself 
abruptly two or three times as a young man taking 
part in the events described. “We men” is one of 
the phrases used to persuade the reader that 
“George Eliot” is in very truth a man’s name. 
The story (“Janet’s Repentance”) is an early at- 
tempt on the writer’s part, and the first person was 
not again assumed by her in fiction; therefore for- 
giveness is cheerfully accorded. But if authors knew 
how many novels have been thrown aside in dis- 
pleasure on being found to be written in the first 
person, they would oftener hesitate about appearing 
as their own heroes or heroines. None but a great 
master can conquer the difficulties inherent in such 
an undertaking. 

‘ This picking of flaws may be called an ungrate- 
ful and ungraceful exercise, and the carping critic 
may perhaps be advised to curb his censorious pro- 
pensities until he has produced at least one novel 
no more faulty than the worst of those mentioned 
above. Effective rejoinder to this is a little diffi- 
cult, but one may still think oneself entitled to 
indulge in regrets that the critical are not more 
invariably added to the creative faculties in those 
delightful novelists to whom we owe so much pleas- 
ure and refreshment, even as one regrets, in a 
keener and more personal fashion, that the creative 
are not more often added to the critical faculties. 


Percy F. BicKnE tL. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


GERMAN BOOK-PUBLISHING AND BOOK-SELLING 
METHODS easily maintain a conspicuous superiority 
over those of most other countries, and especially 
over those of our own benighted land of literary 
piracy and of tardy and imperfect acknowledgment 
of a man’s right to the products of his brain. As 
a significant illustration of those more excellent 
methods—about which Mr. George Haven Putnam, 
the eminent publisher who has so long and so elo- 
quently protested against the iniquities of our copy- 
wrong regulations, wrote with the knowledge of an 
expert in the preceding issue of Taz D1rat — we 
take occasion to call attention to the enviable record 
of the house of Tauchnitz, known to Americans 








chiefly for its exceptionally faultless and inexpen- 
sive reprints of the principal modern ciassics in the 
English language. The growth of the Tauchnitz 
collection of British and American authors has been 
one of cumulative rapidity ever since, in 1841, the 
quixotic publisher of Leipzig proposed to the first 
English author on his list (it was Bulwer Lytton, 
and the first Tauchnitz reprint was “ Pelham ”’) to 
pay him an entirely voluntary royalty on a reissue of 
his works in Germany, as a “ step toward a literary 
relationship” between the two countries concerned 
—such literary or copyright relationship having no 
existence at that time. It is interesting to trace 
the history of this venture, from its beginning with 
three books a year to its present record of two each 
week, and its total of more than forty-two hundred 
reprints. All the great names of modern English 
and American literature are represented on this 
roll of something more than empty honor. Like the 
righteous man of the psalmist, the first Baron von 
Tauchnitz prospered in whatsoever he undertook, 
and his son and successor, the second Baron, has 
maintained his father’s prestige. In one room of 
the great establishment built up by the two there 
is preserved a remarkable collection of autograph 
letters from grateful authors who have expressed 
their sense of obligation to the honest Leipzig pub- 
lisher — among them being Dickens, Thackeray, 
Carlyle, Macaulay, Tennyson, Browning, Disraeli, 
Gladstone, Charles Kingsley, Robert Louis Steven- 
son, Washington Irving, Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
and innumerable others. 


“Hamiet” AT THE IMPERIAL THEATRE IN 
Tox10, in a literal translation expressly made by 
Dr. Tsubouchi, constitutes a recent event of the 
first importance in the play-going world of Japan. 
By a new departure, and one that promises well 
for the improvement of Japanese dramatic art, the 
tragedy was staged in foreign style and the female 
parts were played by women. Miss Matsui is said 
to have filled the réle of Ophelia with exceptional 
skill, while the characters of Hamlet, Polonius, 
and Claudius were very creditably presented. For 
some years the Japanese have been more or less 
familiar with a Japanized stage version of Hamlet, 
but Dr. Tsubouchi’s is the first faithful, or approx- 
imately faithful, rendering of the play into the 
vernacular; and it will readily be believed that 
Shakespeare’s lines have taxed to the full the lin- 
guistic ingenuity of the translator, the interpretive 
powers of the players, and the comprehension of 
the audience. A word of interest reaches us con- 
cerning the new playhouse where this new render- 
ing of “Hamlet” was so successfully undertaken. 
The erection and opening of the Imperial Theatre 
(which, despite its name, is not a subsidized or a 
government-controlled playhouse) may be taken as 
a sign of promise in a hitherto theatrically barbaric 
land. European in its general architecture, and . 
attempting some approach to Occidental ideals and 
methods on its stage, it especially distinguishes 
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itself by having connected with it a school for the | 


training of actresses, thus declaring itself opposed 
to the time-honored custom of allowing none but 
male actors to appear behind the footlights, even 
in female parts. By a circular process — which in 
this instance, it is hoped, will bear no resemblance 
to the “ vicious” circle — the laudable purpose is to 
qualify women for the elevation of the stage, and 
then with their aid to make the stage a means of 
elevating women. Of course the reform of the 
stage is not to be accomplished in a day, either in 
Japan or elsewhere ; and it will be years before the 
new Tokio theatre can be expected to make itself 


eannot make sure whether he has not already used 
it and forgotten the fact. Charles Godfrey Leland 
somewhere speaks of the strangeness which a piece 


_ of earlier writing has worn to his older eyes when 


worthy of any sort of comparison with theatres in | 


the capitals of the western world. 

A SURVEY OF ECCENTRIC LITERATURE, with brief 
mention of many littleknown examples of this 
large and constantly-growing class of printed mat- 
ter, is republished from “The Monist” in a handy 
little pamphlet of twelve pages, from the pen of 
Mr. Arthur MacDonald. He calls the misguided 
authors of these works “ mattoids"’ in preference 
to “cranks,” and divides their writings into seven 
classes. Of mattoid or decadent poets, he says that 
their effusions “keep one’s mind on the stretch in 
a vacuum, like a conundrum without an answer.” 
He incidentally remarks, too, that “some persons 
also regard the Bacon-Shakespeare controversies 
as eccentric literature.” Thomas Wirgman, the 
English mattoid who spent a fortune in publishing 
his voluminous works, very few of which have 
found purchasers, he places ‘‘at the commencement 
of this century,” evidently meaning the nineteenth 
century. In classing Baxter’s sermon on “ Hooks 
and Eyes for Believers’ Trousers” with eccentric 
literature, he is certainly right as far as oddity 
of imagery is concerned, though one is loth to 
believe that the eloquent nonconformist was a 
mattoid. But Sir Isaac Newton is classed with the 
eccentrics by reason of his essays in biblical inter- 
pretation, so that Baxter is in good company. A 
coneluding list of * Writings on Eccentric Litera- 
ture ""—a department of bibliography containing 
as yet but few titles — might advantageously have 
included John Fiske’s excellent though brief treatise 
on the subject. Indeed, it was Mr. Fiske himself 
who, while serving as assistant librarian at Harvard, 
introduced, for cataloguing purposes, the term “ec- 
centric literature,” which may to this day (unless 
recently discarded ) be found as a subject-entry in 
that catalogue. 


INVOLUNTARY AUTOPLAGIARISM, or the uninten- 
tional repetition of one’s own good things in print, 
forms one of the minor lapses of not a few authors 
who write much and rapidly, and have been plying 
the pen for a good many years. Even so compara- 
tively new a writer as the author of “Somehow 
Good” is said to experience already considerable 
perplexity when a bright thought occurs to him 
and he wishes to turn it to literary account, but 


by chance it has come to his notice ; and he has often 
wondered where he found certain long-forgotten 
ideas and how he managed to dress them up with 
such dexterity and originality, being in fact con- 
strained to admire the young genius who was his 
own earlier self but who interested him as would 
some entirely new and unknown writer. William 
Black, too, used to find his own first ventures in 
fiction as unfamiliar to his older eyes as if they 
had been the novels of another author. May it not . 
be that the mind, like the body, is continually being 
re-made, and that the mind of the sixty-year-old 
man, though retaining the ground-plan and per- 
haps some of the framework of the thirty-year-old 
man, is nevertheless, in elevation and ornamentation, 
and even in general style of architecture, virtually 
another and a different mind? Not, of course, with 
those who mature at twenty-five and never there- 
after assimilate a new idea or rid themselves of an 


| old one; but with such vegetables the present 


observations do not concern themselves. 
. >. . 
A PROPHETIC EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY VISITOR TO 
America, Dr. Johann David Schoepf, wrote a book 


_ of his travels, wherein he paid generous tribute to 


the manifest excellences of American character, but 
failed not to point out certain defects, conspicuous 
among which was that spirit of improvidence and 


_ waste that even in 1783-84 struck this impartial 


observer as threatening the impoverishment of our 
forests and the reduction of the country to a treeless 
barrenness such as certain regions of the old world 
have long since brought upon themselves. Dr. 
Schoepf, besides being a liberally educated man, 
and the holder in his later years of the presidency 
of the United Medical College of Ansbach and 
Bayreuth, was also specially trained in forestry, and 
thus qualified to speak with authority on the abuse 
which our woodlands were seen by him to suffer. 
His urbanity, and his readiness to praise everything 
American that seemed to him praiseworthy, give 
impressiveness and weight to such strictures as he 
allows himself to indulge in. To Americans of the 
present day, few of whom are likely ever to have 
heard of the book, it should prove interesting and 
profitable reading; and it has just been rendered 


| easily accessible in an English version by the efforts 
| of Mr. Alfred J. Morrison, translator, and of Mr. 
W. J. Campbell of Philadelphia, publisher. 


THE COLLEGE AND THE STAGE are brought into 
relations beneficial to the stage, and to some extent 
mutually beneficial, in the attention officially or 
unofficially paid to dramatic art at all our leading 
universities and colleges. The leaven of culture 
works from above downward, the chief difficulty 
being that the ferment too often ceases in the upper 
strata of humanity’s mass. Nevertheless Mr. Walter 
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Prichard Eaton, the widely-known dramatic critic, 
did not hesitate to say the other day in a lecture 
that formed one of this summer’s series at the Isles 
of Shoals: “The most effective work for the eleva- 
tion of the stage is being done to-day in our colleges, 
especially in Harvard and Yale. There the drama 
is treated as a serious branch of the fine arts ; and not 
alone the drama of the printed page, but of the prac- 
tical playhouse.” The course in play-construction 
at Harvard has already been approvingly referred 
to by us, and Mr. Eaton believes that “not only 
does it increase in all men who take it the knowl- 
edge and understanding of the stage, but by its 
mere presence in the curriculum of Harvard College 
it adds to the dignity of the drama as an art, and 
it inspires respect for the drama in all the students.” 
At Radcliffe, too, the study of the drama is pro- 
ducing some noteworthy results. “The End of the 
Bridge,” a spirited production that enjoyed a run 
of many weeks at a Boston theatre last season, was 
the work of a Radcliffe undergraduate, and, if not 
a masterpiece, was at least a refined and wholesome 
piece of playwriting. 


THE FIRST YEAR OF KENTUCKY'S LIBRARY COM- 
MISSION shows at least hopeful beginnings of use- 
ful activity. The bill creating this commission went 
into effect June 13, 1910, and the five commis- 
sioners appointed by the Governor held their first 
meeting July 26. There is now issued by the 
commission its first bulletin, a plentifully-illustrated 
fifty-page pamphlet entitled ‘Handbook of Kentucky 
Libraries.” As late as 1907, nine years after the 
passage of laws enabling all cities and towns to 
establish free public libraries, there were only nine 
such libraries in the seventeenth richest State in 
the United States. But the four years since then 
have shown gratifying activity in library-founding, 
thanks largely to Mr. Carnegie’s substantial aid, 
which amounts to $716,889 distributed among 
thirteen cities and villages and one college (Berea). 
The “Handbook” gives a list of twenty-eight public 
libraries and nine college, normal school, theologi- 
cal seminary, and law libraries, besides the State 
Library at Frankfort, the latter having the very re- 
spectable size of one hundred and ten thousand 
volumes. The Louisville Public Library is the 
largest in the State, with nearly one hundred and 
thirty thousand volumes and a circulation of six 
hundred thousand. No fewer than twenty-one 
travelling-library stations have been established in 
the eleven months or less of the commission's exist- 
ence. The Blue-grass State is evidently awaking 
at last to the literary needs of its people. 

TOLSTOI's POSTHUMOUS WRITINGS seem likely, if 
they all find their way into print, to fill some forty 
or fifty volumes. The journals alone are said to 
contain matter for about thirty printed volumes, and 
besides these there are a score or more of works of 
various sorts, including a play gruesomely entitled 
“The Living Corpse,” which is to be put on the 








stage in Paris, and which is said to bear some 
resemblance in its theme to Hawthorne’s little story 
of “ Wakefield.” Mr. Aylmer Maude’s excellent 
two-volume biography, first published about the 
time of Tolstoi’s death, has recently been extended 
so as to become more nearly complete ; and another 
full account of the man is promised from the pen of 
M. Romain Rolland, of “ Jean-Christophe” fame. 
One can feel pretty sure in advance that the French- 
man’s book will not lack interesting detail skilfully 
treated, and that it will present the great Russian 
from a new point (or several new points) of view. 

NOVEL METHODS OF JOURNALISTIC CONTROVERSY 
prevail in England, if we may judge by a recent tilt 
between “The Spectator” and “The English Re- 
view.” The latter periodical, having been charged 
by “The Spectator” with “dumping garbage upon 
the nation’s doorstep,” sends out a circular signed by 
fifty names prominent in current English literature 
(including Mr. Thomas Hardy, Mr. Galsworthy, 
Mr. Wells, Mr. Yeats, Mr. Maurice Hewlett, and 
Miss May Sinclair), protesting against the attack 
of “The Spectator” and characterizing it as “ per- 
secution” — Mr. Hewlett lending the additional 
interpretation that “The Spectator is a prig.”” It 
would seem to us that the “ Review” is too able 
and reputable a periodical to stand in need of such 
a vindication ; but we cheerfully give it publicity, as 
requested by the editor, Mr. Austin Harrison. 

A GRAVE PROBLEM FOR EDUCATORS was discussed 
on the closing day of the late annual convention of 
the National Education Association at San Fran- 
cisco. It was probably the most serious question 
that had come up for debate, and it brought out 
some significant facts and figures. The “backward 
child problem,” according to Dr. Maximilian P. E. 
Grossman, of Plainfield, New Jersey, is truly a 
serious one. Between four million and five million 
of our schoolchildren are of this type, and of these 
at least half a million are distinctly abnormal. 
The adoption of stringent measures to prevent the 
propagation of the type was advocated by several 
participants in the discussion. Here, apparently, is 
a question with which the comparatively new science 
of eugenics might beneficently concern itself. 


A HOT SUMMER’S “BEST-SELLER” seems thus far 
to have been “The Broad Highway,” that novel 
whose pre-publication history has furnished con- 
siderable entertainment to the readers of current 
literary chronicle and comment. It was only three 
days after the book’s issue in this country, its pub- 
lishers say, that “the advance reviews had aug- 
mented the sales so that we went to press for a 
fourth time. Since February we have printed about 
two editions a month until the eleventh has been 
reached, and ‘The Broad Highway’ is in more 
active demand than any novel we have issued in a 
decade.” As was to be expected, a second novel 
from Mr. Farnol is in process of creation. 
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Two YEARS IN THE ANTARCTIC.* 


Whatever the importance of the results 
attained by the Second Charcot Antarctic 
Expedition, as viewed by geographers, ocean- 
ographers, hydrographers, seismographers, geo- 
logists, zodlogists, botanists, bacteriologists, 
glaciologists, and other scientists, that expedi- 
tion is chiefly memorable to the general reader 
for the excellent book it has produced at the 
hands of its devoted leader, Dr. Jean Charcot, 
distinguished son of a still more distinguished 
father. “The Voyage of the ‘Why Not?’ in 
the Antarctic” is a large and handsomely illus- 
trated volume, comparable in its generous pro- 
portions, its fulness of detail, and its variety 
of interest, with that other recent record of 
South Polar exploration, “The Heart of the 
Antarctic,” by Sir Ernest Shackleton. The 
periods of time covered by the two expeditions 
overlapped each other by a year, but the En- 
glish and the French explorers were separated 
by a hundred degrees of longitude, the English- 
man being at work in the region to the south 
of New Zealand, while his friendly rival had 
chosen the more difficult scene of his first 
Antarctic explorations (in the “ Francais,” 
1908-1905), the little-known coasts and islands 
lying over against the extreme southern point 
of South America. There was no prospect of 
any approach to the Pole by this route, but there 
was a good outlook for discoveries of interest 
to geographers and others, and it was a region 
already somewhat familiar to Dr. Charcot. His 
purpose is thus expressed in his own words: 

“ My exact object was to study in detail and from 
all points of view as wide a stretch as possible of the 
Antaretic in this sector of the circle, regardless of 
latitude. I knew that I had chosen the region where 
ice confronts the navigator as far north as 61°, where 
mnumerable icebergs dot the sea, and where the coast- 
line is fringed er h mountains, to all a 
insurmountable. no hope therefore of approach- 
ing the Pole. Rant dy lest any one should cry 
‘sour grapes!’ I must hasten to say that if I had had 
the chance of stumbling on a road by which I could 
realise the dream of all Polar explorers I should have 
made for the Pole enthusiastically and should certainly 
have spared nothing to reach it.” 

The steamship built for the expedition by 
* Pare” Gautier, of St. Malo, was a sturdy 
vessel of forty metres in length at the water 

*Tux Vovrace or rax “Way Nor?” uw rae Ayr 
arnoric. The Journal of the Second French South Polar 
Expedition, 1908-1910. By Dr. Jean Charcot. English ver- 
sion by Philip Walsh. With numerous illustrations from 
photographs. New York: Hodder & Stoughton. 




















line, nine and two-tenths metres beam, and 
with a water-draught of four and three-tenths 
metres when loaded. The rigging was that of 
a three-masted barque, the masts being excep- 
tionally strong and short, and every other part 
of the equipment designed especially for hard 
usage. In harmony with the sentiment and 
the truly devout zeal inspiring all connected 
with the expedition was the solemn baptismal 
ceremony which the “ Pourquoi-Pas?”’ under- 
went at her launching, the officiating priest 
being Monseigneur Riou, who had also baptized 
the “ Francais.” It was with a staff of seven 
competent specialists and a crew of twenty-one 
picked men, eight of whom had served in the 
“ Francais” expedition, that Dr. Charcot set 
sail from Havre on the fifteenth of August, 
1908. After touching at Rio Janeiro, Buenos 
Aires, and other ports, and receiving generous 
aid and cordial encouragement, the intrepid 
“ Why Not?” turned her prow toward the un- 
known South, pausing only at Punta Arenas, 
where Madame Charcot took leave of her 
husband and returned to France. For a little 
over a year, or from December 1908 to Janu- 
ary 1910, the explorers were engaged in their 
appointed work, interrupted of course by the 
semi-inactivity of a winter (our summer of 1909) 
amid the ice. Concerning the results achieved . 
in the open season of 1908-1909, the comman- 
der of the expedition expresses his satisfaction 
in the following retrospective summary. 

“Our summer campaign had been more fruitful 
than we could have hoped, since we had surveyed a 
considerable extent of new coast south of Adelaide 
Land, reached Alexander I. Land, corrected the charts, 
and discovered a big bay north of Adelaide Land, while 
making during our voyage numerous soundings, drags, 
and observations of all kinds.” 

In the season 1909-10 further researches 
were prosecuted, chiefly to the westward of 
Petermann Island where the winter had been 
passed, and a new coast was discovered and 
finally named (after considerable urgency on 
the part of geographers and other friends of 
the discoverer) “Charcot Land’ —not, as the 
modest explorer insists, in his own honor, but 
in filial respect to the memory of his father, of 
Salpétriére fame. It is worth noting by the 
way that what seems to be a further tribute to 
the deceased Dr. Charcot is found in the name 
of Salpétriére Bay, in the same region. 

Such, then, in general were the activities of 
the zealous French explorer and his companions 
on those vaguely-defined and y ice 
bound coasts of what has long been loosely (and, 
Dr. Charcot says, incorrectly) known as Graham 
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Land, and in the adjacent islands and along a 
considerable stretch of territory or ocean, or 
both, toward the west. At no time did the 
“ Pourquoi-Pas?”’ attain a higher latitude than 
seventy degrees and some minutes, as indicated 
by the map in the book ; and this of course bears 
no comparison with Sir Ernest Shackleton’s 
approach to within one hundred and twelve 
miles of the Pole. However, Dr. Charcot was 
not out on a Pole-hunting expedition, and there 
is no ground for disappointment or grievance 
on his side or ours. He has furnished us a de- 
lightful, because so manifestly straightforward 
and unstudied, narrative of his two-years out- 
ing; and we shall give ourselves the pleasure 
of quoting a few more passages of a typical 
nature from his pages. With the exception of 
two preliminary chapters, the entire account is 
in the form of a diary, which one is glad to 
believe has had and has needed very little 
editing. Here and there, and far oftener than 
they could be found in the journal of an English 
or American or Scandinavian explorer, occur 
tenderly sentimental passages from the French- 
man’s pen. This is the way the first of January, 
1909, was ushered in : 

“As midnight struck, every bell on board, the fog- 
horns and the phonographs gave forth their sounds in 
a deafening discord to welcome the New Year. We 
eat, in accordance with the custom which makes this 
bring good luck, some fresh grapes which were pre- 
sented to us for the occasion by M. Blanchard at 
Punta Arenas. Packed in sawdust, they had already 
made the journey from Malaga, so that they are of a 
certain age; and yet they taste as if they had just been 
picked. Chollet [the skipper], the old companion of 
all my travels, comes first, as at Port Lockroy in 1905, 
to shake my hand. Then Libois, the oldest on board, 
who has also served me long, brings me a very nice 
letter signed by all the crew. On their part the staff came 
forward to shake the hands of our brave and devoted 
helpers. Then, both fore and aft, we wash down with 
the generous wines of France, an abundant supper.” 

In the same spirit of loyalty and affection 
toward their commander was the crew’s celebra- 
tion of his wedding anniversary. The fourth 
anniversary, too, of the return of the previous 
expedition under Dr. Charcot was an occasion 
for sentiment. 

“Gourdon and Rosselin gave the toasts. My brave 
and faithful follower, Chollet, companion on my jour- 
neys for twenty-five years, pushed forward by Gourdon, 
tried to speak in his turn, but he was very agitated, and 
after a few stammering words he thought of something 
better, for he shook my hand in such a way that I 
understood the affectionate devotion with which he was 
overflowing. I was extremely touched by this mani- 
festation, the responsibility for which Gourdon and the 
crew laid on one another. The veterans had already 
shown me their affection and confidence by asking to 
join the new expedition, and I have every reason to 





believe that their sentiments towards me are shared 
by the new-comers. We drank champagne, ate plum 
pudding, and chatted gaily.” 

Further means of beguiling the time in winter 
quarters were found in the arts, of many kinds ; 
in toboganning, snow-shoeing, ski-ing, and other 
forms of competitive athletics ; in much reading, 
and in some writing, including the elaboration 
of a serial novel, “ The Typist’s Lover,” chap- 
ters of which the author, Lieutenant Rouch, 
read aloud every evening to the eagerly-attentive 
company. Concerning the ship’s library, we 
learn the following : 

“We have fortunately an extremely well-furnished 
library with about 1,500 volumes of scientific works, 
travel-books, novels, plays, and artistic and classical 
literature, to distract, instruct, or help us in oyr work. 
The crew has the right of dipping into these to a great 
extent, but I have thought it best to strike off the 
catalogue for their use a whole series of volumes that 
seemed to me harmful, or at least useless, to most of 
these good fellows, who are happily still very much 
children of nature. The volumes which circulate most 
in the ward-room are undoubtedly those of the 
Dictionnaire Larousse, which, apart from the instruc- 
tion which it gives us in our isolation from the rest of 
the world, cuts short, if it does not completely check, 
discussions which would otherwise threaten to be inter- 
minable. Whether or not Larousse provides the solu- 
tion, in a life like ours discussions are inevitable. They 
are one of the occupations, often one of the plagues, of 
Polar expeditions, and I well understand why, during 
a celebrated English Antarctic expedition, they should 
have been punished by fines when they overran the 
comparatively short hours when they were permitted. 
I must hasten to add that on our ship they seldom 
turned bitter, and the clouds which they may have 
raised quickly dispersed.” 

Researches of vast importance to the civilized 
world do not seem often to suggest themselves 
to Antarctic explorers, but many minor ques- 
tions of some interest to the curious are still 
waiting to be answered. For example, the 
zoologist of the ‘Why Not?” one day fastened 
celluloid rings of various colors to the legs of 
numerous penguins, young and old, and of 
several cormorants, in the hope of gaining some 
knowledge later as to the habitual movements 
of these birds. Certain writers have asserted 
that the parents do not return to the old rookery 
a second season, and that only the young who 
were hatched there make it their abiding place 
the next year. But the French zodlogist’s 
experiments and observations seemed to prove 
that exactly the contrary procedure was the 
rule. And so life’s problems are diminished 
hy at least one, thanks to the second Charcot 
Antarctic expedition. 

Interesting to all readers of Arctic voyages 
and discoveries is the considerable difference 
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in the conditions to be met and the difficulties | has not contributed all the materials ; the au- 


to be overcome by Antarctic explorers. A book | 
by Captain Peary or by Fridtjof Nansen, and 
one by Lieutenant Shackleton or Dr. Charcot, 
though describing in general very similar opera- 
tions,reveal to the reader a marvellous difference 
in details of equipment and method. So great is 
this difference that whereas Captain Peary has 
with justifiable pride written of his crowning 
achievement as if nothing of any great moment 
now remained to be accomplished by polar ex- 
piorers, the conquest of the South Pole really 
confronts them as a problem whose solution has 
hardly been facilitated by the antipodal victory. 
In conclusion, high commendation is due 
to the translator and the publishers of Dr. 
Charecot’s book. Errors of translating or of 
printing do inevitably occur, but they seem to 
be few. One could have wished for a larger- 
scale map of the discoverer’s route, and also for 
a final summary of things accomplished. The 
one map given (of the whole Antarctic region) 
is very inadequate. But the illustrations, from 
photographs, are all that could be desired. 


MEMOIRS OF AN EMINENT PHYSICIAN.* 


The Emmet family is most closely associated 
with the history of Ireland, especially with 
movements for Irish independence. Some of 
its members have found their way to our own 
land, but expatriation has not lessened their 
interest in the struggle for Irish self-rule. 
Among the Emmets who emigrated in an early 
day was Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, one of the 
revolutionary leaders of 1798, who came to 
New York a century ago. His grandson of the 
same name is still a citizen of New York, and 
like his grandfather (also a lawyer) is an hon- 
ored member of the physicians’ guild. Again 
like his grandfather, Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet 
the younger is a militant defender of Irish 
rights; and for a decade, as president of the 
Irish Federation of America, he directed the 
American forces in the home-rule campaign. 

Dr. Emmet was born in 1828, at Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, where his father was professor 
of chemistry and materia medica at the State 
University. When he wrote the preface to his 
memoirs, in 1910, he could look back over an 
eventful life of more than four-score years. It 
is a large volume that he has given us, for Dr. 
Emmet has remembered much. Still, memory 

By Thomas Addis Emmet, 


M.D., LL.D. With twenty-seven illustrations. New York : 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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thor has opinions as well as information, and 
these are stated with force and freedom. There 
are few subjects of current interest that are not 
diseussed in the volume: the suffragette move- 
ment, the public schools, the protective tariff, 
the Declaration of Independence, the manage- 
ment of hospitals, the Irish question, the money 
question, — these are a few of the more impor- 
tant problems included. 

A large part of the work is naturally devoted 
to the trials and triumphs of the busy physician. 
At the age of eighteen Dr. Emmet began the 
study of medicine, and after graduation located 
in the city of New York. He rose rapidly to 
great eminence in the medical world; in the 
words of his friend, T. P. O’Connor, he became 
‘‘one of the glories and one of the glowing 
lights of the medical profession.” Dr. Emmet 
believes that he was “at the head of the largest 
public and private practice any man was ever 
held responsible for.” ‘I have approximated 
the number under my care, and for whose treat- 
ment I was directly or indirectly responsible in 
hospital and private practice, as between ninety 
and one hundred thousand women.” 

Still the busy physician found time and 
energies for matters of wider interest. He 
grew to maturity during the fierce political 
conflict that led up to the Civil War. Slavery 
was an abomination to him, but as to the rights 
of secession he had not the least doubt. When 
his native state, Virginia, left the Union, he 
promptly repaired to Montgomery to offer his 
services, which fortunately were refused. He 
retarned to New York and quietly resumed his 
practice. Since 1861 his opinions of men and 
measures must have changed materially. ‘As 
a Southern man, I detested Mr. Lincoln, but 
he became finally, in my estimation, one of 
the greatest and purest of patriots,” accom- 
plishing more for the nation than any other 
individual since Washington. But on the sub- 
ject of the relations existing between state and 
nation, he is still *“ unreconstructed,” as the 
following extract will show: 

“The Administration at Washington, except in its 
foreign relations, was never considered to possess any 


of the attributes of a government before the Civil War, 
and was only termed the Administration. . . . The 


United States Administration exists to-day as a full- 
fledged Government, with almost unlimited power, 
gained by usurpation in every branch of the Executive 
and first claimed as a necessity during the Civil War. 
Yet the Constitution of the United States is still 
supposed to exist in all its original integrity!” 


In his account of certain important develop- 
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ments of the war period—such as the draft riots, 
and the election of 1864 — the author is inter- 
esting and illuminating. He attributes the 
riots largely to the arbitrary manner in which 
the draft was carried out by the Federal authori- 
ties. The following is given as an example : 

* The husband of a wet-nurse employed in my house 
was a workman in a factory on the east side, with 
seventeen other Democrats and one Republican; to my 
knowledge, the eighteen Democrats were all drafted, 
and the Republican was the only one who escaped.” 
Other instances of a like nature are cited. Dr. 
Emmet also charges the Republican election 
officials with deliberate efforts to prevent Demo- 
erats from voting for McClellan in 1864. He 
went to the polls after breakfast on election day, 
but it was five in the afternoon before he was 
able to cast his vote, and then only after having 
found a bondsman to give security that he was 
Thomas Addis Emmet, M.D., “ although I was 
personally known to every man in the room.” 

Later in life Dr. Emmet developed a keen 
historical interest. He built up the Emmet 
collection, investigated problems in American 
history, wrote a genealogy of the Emmet family, 
and produced two important volumes on Ireland 
under English rule. Of all these activities he 
writes in his usual naive fashion. With the 
current American histories he is much dis- 
pleased, as they magnify New England at the 
expense of the South. 

“ This conviction is based on the study of more orig- 
inal material, probably, than any other private individ- 
ual, much of which constituted a portion of the ‘Emmet 
Collection’ now in the Lenox Library, New York. 
With the exception of the perversion of Irish history 
by English writers, no other country has suffered to a 
greater extent than we have from wilful misrepresenta- 
tion of the truth in not giving credit to other sections.” 
How a physician with the greatest practice in 
history could find time for such extended re- 
search is not explained. 

Of particular importance is Dr. Emmet’s 
account of his activities in behalf of Irish 
Nationalism. He took an early interest in 
the struggle of his Irish kinsmen, but active 
enthusiasm dates from his visit to the British 
Isles in 1871. For the revolutionary methods 
employed by some of the Irish agitators — the 
use of dynamite, for instance —he has little 
sympathy; still, he feels that the English 
coercion laws had virtually created a state of 
war, and that the Irish were consequently justi- 
fied in using violent methods. While anxious to 
give full credit to Mr. Parnell for most efficient 
service, he disclaims having had any personal 
admiration for him at any time, and feels that 
lis removal from Irish politics was previdential. 








complete independence for Ireland ; his solution 
would be a British federation with home-rule 
for each of the component parts. But he would 
surely favor no strong federal bond. In addi- 
tion to a separate government, he argues that 
Ireland must revive her ancient language. 

« With Home Rule and an Irish Parliament, with its 
proceedings conducted in English, it would be nothing 
more than an appendage to the Imperial Parliament. 
But let the business be conducted entirely in the Irish 
language, as it should be, not for the purpose of 
concealment, but as the means of obtaining a dignified 
bond of union, and this would establish a pride of coun- 
try which it would be difficult for England to corrupt.” 

As to the immediate future of the Emerald 
Isle, the author writes in an optimistic vein. 
Some form of home-rule seems sure to come, 
and Dr. Emmet takes a natural delight in the 
thought that he has had some share in main- 
taining the agitation. During the nineties, 
when Conservatism was in the saddle and the 
Nationalist party was facing ruin through 
lack of campaign funds, it was largely through 
the efforts of the Irish Federation, of which Dr. 
Emmet was the energetic president, that the 
Irish party was enabled to keep up an aggres- 
sive fight at the elections. ‘There remains,” 
he says, ‘ but one cloud to obscure the future 
of the Irish people, the failure to the present 
time in regaining the use of their native lan- 
guage, and the great apathy existing with so 
many as to the importance of such an acquire- 
ment.” Laurence M. Larson. 





THE CONCLUSION OF A GREAT WORK.* 


In 1898 appeared the first general circular 
of “The Cambridge Modern History.” The 
present board of editors assumed their duties 
in November, 1901, not quite ten years ago, 
and the first volume appeared in 1902. With 
the publication of “« The Latest Age” the end 
has now been reached of a great undertaking — 
great in conception and in labor, and great 
even in execution. Two supplementary vol- 
umes are yet to appear, one presenting maps, 
the other a general index: both valuable 
addenda to the text of the completed work, 
but adding nothing to the historical presenta- 
tion of the earlier volumes. Although many 
readers will doubtless remember the facts in 
connection with the origin of this Modern 








* Tue Camprince Mopern History. Planned by the 
late Lord Acton. Edited by A. W. Ward, G. W. Prothero, 


; and Stanley Leathes. Volume XII., The Latest Age. 


New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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History, it will perhaps not be amiss to recall 
something of the plan and purpose of the work 
as outlined by Lord Acton in the nineties. 
That “ prodigy of learning ”’ conceived a history 
of modern times, “each chapter to be written 
by the most competent available expert, wher- 
ever he hailed from, nothing written at second 
hand to appear.” . . . “ Our principle should 
be to supply help to students, not material to 
historians. . . . It is intended that the narra- 
tive shall be such as will serve all readers, that 
it shall be without notes, and without quotations 
in foreign languages.” Cambridge was to pro- 
duce “the best history of modern times that 
the published or unpublished sources of infor- 
mation admit.” 

These excerpts express briefly a few (not all) 
of the points Lord Acton deemed essential to 
his ideal of a successful modern history. Hav- 
ing impregnated his contributing specialists 
with his own ideals, he proposed to work with 
them, preparing certain topics himself, giving 
editorial supervision to the whole, and depend- 
ing upon a unity of purpose and expert knowl- 
edge to produce a connected and authentic 
narrative. With regard to the inauguration of 
the vast enterprise, the editors of his “ Cam- 
bridge Lectures” write: “ Many universities 
and two continents were ransacked for contri- 
butors. Five chapters —none alas! written — 
Acton had allotted to himself, and in the titles 
of the others (not always retained since) his 
personal characteristics received pregnant 
expression.” But the demands of such a task 
were tremendous, and it soon appeared that 
Acton “ was without that driving force needed 
to keep in line a heterogeneous body of special- 
ists,” and before the first volume was off the 
press the Regius Professor of History had laid 
down his pen. Upon Lord Acton’s death, the 
execution of this great undertaking fell to the 
board of editors through whose efforts the 
twelve volumes, up to and including the pres- 
ent one, have appeared. 

The present writer has reviewed in THE 
Dia four of the “Cambridge Modern His- 
tory” volumes, these being the first four in 
historical sequence, though not published in 
that order. In each case it was pointed out, 
with a varying degree of emphasis, that while 
the work was a great work, invaluable to schol- 
ars for its accuracy and for its well-selected 
references, the volume in question departed 
from the avowed intention of Lord Acton in 


two important particulars: first, the chapters | 


were not always written by the best qualified 





specialist upon the matter under consideration ; 
and second, Lord Acton’s dream or ideal of a 
Universal History “distinct from the combined 
history of all countries, . . . but a continuous 
development, . . . an illumination of the soul,” 
had somehow not been realized. The volumes 
thus criticized cover the period from the begin- 
ning of the Renaissance to the end of the Thirty 
Years’ War. If, for the earlier volumes, the 
editors were hampered by a dearth of specialists, 
and were obliged themselves to write approxi- 
mately a third of the chapters, how much more 
difficult it would seem to provide experts for 
present-day history, and how much more diffi- 
cult to realize that unity in the narrative, that 
“continuous development” of which Acton so 
hopefully wrote. Yet it is precisely that seem- 
ingly impossible continuity that characterizes 
this last volume. ‘ The Latest Age,” save for 
one chapter, offers an organized and absorbing 
narrative, distinguished for its authority and 
for its emphasis upon those related lines of de- 
velopment common to the history of all nations. 

The one chapter alluded to is that on “ For- 
eign Relations of the United States during the 
Civil War,” by Professor Westlake, formerly 
of Trinity College; and the chapter was in- 
serted because the editors felt “that these rela- 
tions had been insufficiently explained in the 
American volume (Vol. VII.), and further 
elucidation was needed for the clear under- 
standing of the Alabama Question, which looms 
large in the opening years of our period.” As 
an important factor influencing American atti- 
tude toward England, the “« Alabama” case is 
indeed important; but national feeling was of 
greater importance than were the facts and the 
law of the case. These latter must indeed be 
stated, in any historical account; but taken 
alone they mean nothing, and it is just here 
that the chapter in question is disappointing. 
It offers merely a technical legal examination 
of the relations of the United States and Great 
Britain, with an argued defense of England's 
action in the recognition of Southern belligerent 
rights, and in the case of the “Trent.” It 
acknowledges England’s error in failing to stop 
the “Alabama,” and in failing to arrest her 
when she entered British colonial ports. This 
is now conceded by all modern English his- 
torians, while the strict legality of the English 
position on belligerency and in the case of the 
“Trent” is equally conceded in the United 
States. If diplomatic history is to limit itself 


to international law and to legal argument, the 
' chapter is satisfactory. To the people of the 
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North, however, the specific official acts of any 
foreign government were of distinctly less im- 
portance than the general attitude of the foreign 
public. Unquestionably the sentiment and 
sympathies of the British people were of the 
greatest moment, while formal governmental 
action might be a matter of relative indiffer- 
ence. The author states, indeed, that “the 
chief source of the feeling in the North probably 
lay in the disappointed hope that the anti- 
slavery sentiment, in which England had led 
the world, would induce her to grant to the 
Northern cause a benevolent and not an im- 
partial neutrality.” This is a part of the truth, 
but not all. Americans believed —and with 
some foundation for their belief — that the 
governing classes of England were not coolly 
indifferent, but that in reality they desired the 
disruption of the Union. It was this that 
rankled, and made the Americans quick to 
interpret the “cold neutrality ” of Great Britain 
as in reality an unfriendly neutrality. When, 
in the later years of the war, and after, the 
North understood that the great mass of the 
people of England had sympathized with her 
cause, the bitterness gradually disappeared. 
Viewed from the purely English standpoint, it 
is no doubt correct to discuss the foreign policy 
of the United States during the Civil War in 
the light of those specific incidents that were 
in controversy. From the American viewpoint, 
however, as also from that of general history, 
the foreign relations were vital when they 
revealed the attitude of foreign nations; and our 
later policy for a succeeding score of years was 
determined by our understanding of what that 
general attitude had been, rather than by any be- 
lief that we had been right in specific instances, 
like those of the “‘Trent”’ or the “« Alabama.” 
The chapter just noted is brief, however, and 
has no essential relation to the bulk of the 
volume. In general, “ The Latest Age”’ covers 
the period from 1865 to the present time, the 
exact opening date varying with the different 
countries and topics. About half of the twenty- 
six chapters are given to European states, half 
to European colonies, Latin America, and the 
Far East. Nearly every chapter bears the 
stamp of exact and scholarly authority, though 
many of the writers are comparatively unknown 
in this country. In the preface, the editors 
profess that so modern a period of history 
lends itself with the greatest difficulty to that 
intelligible perspective” which is necessary 
in order to depict the central threads — the 
unity of the historical movement. As has been 








said, either the editors or their contributors 
have overcome the difficulty with greater suc- 
cess than in the earlier volumes. For throughout 
the eight hundred pages of text there run three 
main ideas characteristic of the period: first, 
progress toward national consciousness and na- 
tional ideals ; second, the advance of democracy 
and of parliamentary government; third, the 
development of an international code of law 
and of permanent international tribunals. These 
matters appear not merely as separated sub- 
jects for discussion ; they inevitably appear in 
what professes to be a description of events 
within a particular state. In a most interest- 
ing chapter, for example, by Professor Oncken 
(not one of the unfamiliar specialists), on the 
German Empire, the development of national 
consciousness is insisted on ; indirect argument 
is advanced as to the effectiveness which may 
be expected from parliamentary or from irre- 
sponsible government ; and, finally, the German 
disinclination to become enthusiastic over 
schemes of world-arbitration is forcibly stated. 
For the British reader, no doubt, Professor 
Oncken’s analysis of the tendency of modern 
German world-policy will be of most interest. 
He traces with admirable clearness the evolu- 
tion of those industrial conditions which have 
placed upon Germany the necessity of an expan- 
sion that is distinctly economic. In this evolu- 
tion, William II. is credited with prescience, 
and with having given the initial impulse in 
each step taken to advance the industrial re- 
quirements of his people. The rapid increasing 
of the navy was but to safeguard the commer- 
cial and colonial interests of the state, and was 
intended rather as a means of defense than 
for aggression. The gradual drifting apart of 
England and Germany, followed by the extreme 
British fear of Germany, was the inevitable 
consequence of the latter’s appearance in the 
field of international commerce and of world 
politics. Professor Oncken maintains that 
Germany's “world policy” is essentially and 
wholly economic ; that it is in no sense 

sive to the point of armed conflict ; that Ger- 
many’s interests demand rather that the world 
should remain at peace, and that her military 
and naval strength tend to thisend. England, 
he asserts, is now coming to understand this ; 
but he also states with emphasis in his con- 
cluding paragraph that Germany is united in 
the determination to participate in the modern 
international economic development, and also 
united in the belief that in her ability to defend 
herself lies her only security. 
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Thus, Professor Oncken indirectly states 
Germany’s attitude toward the world peace 
movement. In chapter XXII., on “The 
Modern Law of Nations and the Prevention 


of War,” Sir Frederick Pollock discusses the | 


broader aspects of the question. 
ment is purely historical, but throughout it is 
demonstrated that the entire process of cre- 
ating a body of rules or customs known as 
international law has consisted in creating a 
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that the editors and contributors have in large 
part realized their ideals. These may not be 
quite Lord Acton’s ideals, but it is doubtful, 
indeed, if these were actually realizable, The 
“Cambridge Modern History” is of distinct 
value as an historical product. It speaks with 





| authority, and usually justly. Its excellence is in 
_ its exactness, its tone of scholarship, and in the 
_ non-controversial character of its contributions. 


sentiment so strong that nations hesitated to | 
violate it. Reason and custom gradually estab- | 


lished rules of action which were observed even if | 


not enforced. It follows that it is as reasonable 
to expect ultimately a general acquiescence in 
arbitration, as in the past it seemed reasonable 
to expect the adoption of many rules of inter- 
national conduct now generally observed. The 
author declares that * the frequent repetition of 
declarations that war ought not to be entered on 
without a serious attempt at conciliation in some 
form . . . does tend to produce, and may in 
time produce, a genuine public opinion capable 
of affording a considerable moral sanction.” 
And again : “ As time goes on, it will be less and 
less reputable among civilized states to talk of 
going to war without having exhausted the re- 
sources of the Hague Convention.” This chap- 
ter illustrates the distinctly modern character of 
the volume. In most cases, events are carried to 
the year 1910; and while earlier volumes may 
with some truth have been criticised as prima- 
rily valuable for the historical student, this con- 
cluding volume is certainly fitted for a wider 
usefulness. A public interested in the social, 
intellectual, or scientific trend, in the progress 
of ideas as well as of nations, in economic as 
well as political history, finds here authoritative 
information upon matters still vaguely under- 
stood or incorrectly presented in current print. 
Chapter and page headings are inviting and 
stimulating for casual reading, and add greatly 
to convenience for easy reference. Such topics as 
“The Reform Movement in Russia,” carried up 
to the midsummer of 1909, “The Regeneration 
of Japan ” to the treaty of Portsmouth, “ Sven 
Hedin” and “ Exploration in Thibet,” “ The 
Development of Western Canada,” “ The Rev- 
olution in Social Ideas,” “ Thermo-dynamical 
Research,” indicate in a measure the breadth 
of ground covered, and bear out the statement 
in the preface that “ We are, in many ways, 
more amply instructed about our own time 
than we are in the affairs of any other age.” 


Eprxraim D. Apams. 





THE CASE OF MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT.* 





Influenced, perhaps, by my own knowledge, 
Mary Wollstonecraft has seemed to me a 
notable character in the world’s history, whose 
true personal and social position it has been 
difficult to assign. She challenged attention 
in both relations, but left us the not easy task 
of forming at once a kindly and safe judgment 
of opinions and actions which could not be 


| otherwise than widely influential for good and 








And, indeed, in a reconsideration and summary | 


of the entire work, it is not too much to say 


for evil on the world at large. While the 
author of the most recent book on this remark- 
able woman helps us on the biographical side 
of his subject, his work can hardly be called a 
social study. 

The life of Mary Wollstonecraft was com- 
paratively brief. She was born in 1759 and 
died in 1797. She belonged by birth to the 
middle classes, to whom the blessings of life 
come in liberal measure, and are held back 
only by light exactions. This position of com- 
fort was lost to her by the faults of her father, 
and she was forced to early makeshifts — to 
teaching, and finally to literary labor—as a 
means of subsistence. She was generous toward 
her kindred and friends, but felt keenly the 
pressure under which her life was developed. 
Her general attitude and tendencies were chiefly 
expressed in her “ Vindication of the Rights of 
Women,” a companion volume to her “ Vindi- 
cation of the Rights of Men,” which together 
formed her chief literary works. She saw 
clearly the unfavorable features in the position 
of women, and resented them as needless in- 
flictions and injustice. She did not see with 
equal distinctness, or feel with equal acuteness, 
the half-blind circumstances out of which these 
difficulties arise. Society is in an unstable 
equilibrium. Little things and wrong things 
arrest its progress, and yet are for the moment 





*Mary Woutstonecrart. A Study in Economics and 
Romance. By G. R. Sterling Taylor. New York: John 
Lane Company. 
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inevitable and useful. The problem is ex- 
pounded by them, and finally brought to a 
solution. They are only to be removed by a 
better perception of our nature, and a clearer 
recognition of that which is right. Mary 
Wollstonecraft was the declared enemy of pres- 
ent conditions to such a degree as to blind her 
to the slow changes by which they are to be 
removed. This intellectual antagonism was the 
chief feature of her life, and by means of it she 
lost much of that patience and concession which 
should go with reform. She found it difficult 
to bear the hardships of evil; she did not feel 
their necessity. The earlier work, ‘‘ Vindica- 
tion of the Rights of Men,” sprang out of the 
same spirit. It was written in answer to the 
reflections of Edmund Burke on the French 
Revolution. Both books have a legitimate side, 
and both are excessive. When we look at the 
violence of the Revolution, we are liable, with 
Burke, to be horrified by the results, and to 
shrink entirely back from the evils and the 
malign forces disclosed in them. This was not 
the attitude of Mary Wollstonecraft. To her 
mind, it belonged to men, and to the rights of 
men, to resent the wrongs to which they had 
been so long and so forgetfully exposed. If 
Burke’s opinion was the conservative English 
view, her feeling was equally implanted in the 
dark history of men. 

To her clearness of intellectual apprehension 
and independence of thought, Mary Wollstone- 
craft added lively affections — affections, not 
passions. The two aided each other. She had 
a dignified reserve which prevented any waste 
and prostitution of feeling, and enabled her to 
hold the position which her vigor of thought 
assigned her. There was no trailing of gar- 
ments in the dust. These endowments of the 
intellectual and spiritual nature rendered her 
attitude always commanding. In a brief life 
and a brief period she went through three 
experiences which the unkindly critic might 
easily call amours. The first was in connection 
with Henry Fusch, a married man of fascinating 
social qualities. It could hardly be said to have 
put any strain upon her character, since, antici- 
pating its strength, she retired from London to 
Paris. The second attachment, in which she 
most overpassed conventional bounds and the 
safeguards of her own character, occurred in 
Paris in her association with Captain Gilbert 
Imlay. She was formally registered as his 
wife at the American Embassy, though without 
marriage. Imlay seemed to share her opinions, 
though it is hardly uncharitable to think that 





his passions took the lead of his judgment. 
He was the object of intense affection, debasing 
in its persistency, and from which he escaped by 
simple satiety. Certainly none of the conven- 
tional restraints of a legal union could have been 
more at war with independence and personal 
dignity than this desertion of an unfaithful 
companion proved to be. In casting aside the 
customs with which society seeks to protect 
itself from unmeasured evils, she fell into dis- 
asters not inferior to those which accompany 
ill-assorted unions. Within the record of her 
own experience she met the most manifest dis- 
proof of the epinions which gave rise toit. At 
the close of this period of wandering in dark- 
ness, she fell in with Godwin, much the truest 
of her friends. A real and permanent concur- 
rence of opinion drew them together. They 
maintained unbroken that dependence and inde- 
pendence which both recognized as involving 
the highest personal relation. They occupied 
separate quarters, and were not formally mar- 
ried, until the anticipation of the birth of a child © 
created a duty which had not been sufficient to 
control interests which rested on themselves 
alone. This child, Mary, the second daughter of 
Mary Wollstonecraft, became the wife of Shelley. 
Her mother died in giving her birth. 

Here we have the problem made up: the 
claims of society as opposed to those of personal 
liberty. We certainly cannot regard the actual 
issue as an opportune and happy one. We are 
compelled, rather, to search for the error which 
gave rise to it. A reasonable estimate of fine 
personal qualities may call for leniency but 
cannot hide the social danger. This danger is 
one of constant recurrence, with every degree 
of debasement, and cannot be thrust aside. 
No matter in what way we put and answer per- 
sonal questions, they do not cover the ground. 
The social problem remains as the chief con- 
sideration. What does the welfare of society 
eall for? If we do not wish, like Simeon the 
Stylite — the wonder and the mockery of many 
ages —to mount some column of fame and of 
infamy, we must reconcile our own excellence 
with the excellence of the world. These two 
elements of superiority — the personal and the 
collective — are inseparable from each other. 
Even the pebbles on the seashore owe their 
shapely quality to their constant collision with 
each other. The social element is the most 
comprehensive and immediately powerful, the 
individual element the most conspicuous and 
qualitative. The individual makes plain the 
wealth of the community, and the community 
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attains. The susceptibilities of growth are in 
the personal consciousness ; but, as in the buds 
of a tree, they are lifted into eminence by the 
collective action. It belongs to the individual 
to see what is good, and to pursue it under the 
conditions assigned by society. 

Men are constantly making errors in their 
social theories by supposing that they can work 
some social improvement by a mechanical 
change. The Socialist thinks that if he could 
be allowed to set right the forms of society, its 
tick and stroke would at once be regular. A 
spirit is in all living things and must precede 
their movement. The fatal miscarriage in the 
case before us — and it was fatal — lay in the 
supposition that in independence in the pursuit 
of good was found the law of life. Not so; we 
are bound to the law of obedience and suffering 
in the community, bearing with us the better 
opinion. The weak of a marching army may be 
terribly overwrought ; but the question remains, 
shall the army be halted to nurse its invalids? 
St. Paul speaks of the undergirding of the ship 
in which he was driven on the Mediterranean. 
We may think this undergirding a very feeble 
device ; yet as long as our naval architecture 
calls for this form of relief, we must allow the 
undergirded vessels to creep into port. 

The sex relation is fundamental in human 
life. Great good and great evil arise from it. 
There is no end to the failures that are trace- 
able to it, as there is no end to the inspirations 
that are associated with it. We must accept 
these facts, nor suppose that by any contriv- 
ance of our own we can, in the midst of men 
and women, escape danger. The whole human 
problem is upon us, and the experience and 
safeguards of ages are not too many for its 
solution. One can regret the nobility of char- 
acter which seems to have been submerged in 
the life of Mary Wollstonecraft, and yet hold 
only the more closely to the awkward means of 
escape which men have set up. 

Joun Bascom. 








REFORMERS OF THE FRONTIER.* 


One of the most discouraging facts, to those 
whose faith is nailed to the mast of democratic 
government, has been the apathy of the people 
in face of conditions that tend to nothing short 
of anarchy. One of the most encouraging 
signs of the times is the practical heroism of 

*Frexsoorers or Tar Witperness. By Agnes Laut. 
New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 











the little band of reformers, out on the Western 
frontier, fighting on the one hand the tremen- 
dous forces arrayed against democracy, and on 
the other the stolid indifference of the masses. 
These men have been branded, by friend and 
foe alike, as hysterical cranks ; but so has every 
reformer in every age. These cranks of to-day 
do not offer theories ; they present facts, cold 
indisputable facts, facts that put democracy on 
trial, facts that force the issue, Is government 
by and for the people to live or to die? They 
have proved the existence of powerful interests 
fattening upon the people, interests that for 
years have been engaged in a wholesale plun- 
dering of the forest and mineral wealth of the 
country, that have even stooped to murder to 
gain their ends, and that have been powerful 
enough to strangle every attempt at government 
investigation. The mission of these reformers 
is to bring the men behind these interests to 
justice, and to awaken the people to the duty 
of conservation of their national resources. 

Some of the best men in the service of the 
government are enlisted in this cause, and they 
have brought to their aid many of the ablest 
writers of the day. The literature of the move- 
ment is found in government documents, books, 
pamphlets, and magazine articles ; but probably 
no more effective means could be devised for 
driving the facts home to the millions than 
such a book as Miss Agnes Laut’s  Freebooters 
of the Wilderness.” Miss Laut has been in 
close touch with the men who are leading this 
patriotic movement, she has had access to the 
accumulated evidence on which their appeal to 
the public is based, she has travelled through- 
out the West studying the actual conditions, 
and she bas crystallized her facts in what is 
nominally a novel but is really an acute study 
of one of the biggest problems of the day. 
Many who would never think of studying the 
less popular discussions of the subject will be 
brought to a realization of the startling con- 
victions set forth with such dramatic power in 
these pages. Every essential fact in the book, 
—and this can be said without reservation, — 
is supported by the evidence of men whose word 
cannot be disputed. The murder of the boy 
Ford Williams is but a thinly disguised version 
of what actually happened in the West; so is 
the shooting of MacDonald the sheep rancher. 
Says Wayland, the Forest Ranger: 

“It was preposterous, unbelievable, like a page from 
the lawlessness of the frontier a hundred years ago! 
Yet hadn’t this thing happened in California, and hap- 
pened in Alaska? They would never dare to murder 
a man conducting an investigation ordered by the great 
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government of the greatest nation on earth! Yet had 
they not tried to assassinate representatives of the 
Federal government in San Francisco, and shot to 
death in Colorado a Federal officer sent straight 
from Washington? And these murders had not been 
committed by the rabble, by the demagogues, by the 
anarchists. They had been pre-planned and carried 
out by the vested-righter, in defiance of law, in defi- 
ance of the strongest government on earth; and, up to 
the present, in defiance of retribution.” 

Here, to be more explicit, are the actual 
facts in the Tensleep case in Wyoming: In the 
spring of 1909, the cattlemen of the No Wood 
Country, in Big Horn County, Wyoming, re- 
sented the action of the sheepmen in bringing 
sheep across their cow-range in order to get 
into the sheep-range. It appears that, several 
years before, the stockmen got together and 
established lines between the cattle and sheep 
ranges, which were commonly designated as 
‘“‘dead-lines.” These lines were respected by 
the sheepmen until the general conditions 
gradually changed, and it became necessary 
for the sheepmen using the Spring Creek 
range to cross a small portion of the cow ter- 
ritory in order to reach their early range. 
This they did, going to the range they had 
formerly used unmolested. Shortly after, seven 
cattlemen running cattle in the vicinity formed 
a posse, swept down on the sheep camp in the 
night, and opened fire on the tents, killing the 
sheepmen Joseph Emge and Joseph Allemand, 
as well as a poor herder, without giving them 
any opportunity to explain or correct their 
actions, if any injustice had been committed. 
After killing the sheepmen, the cattlemen piled 
up their tents over the bodies and burned them. 
The sheepmen and cattlemen lived in the same 
vicinity, and had ‘previous to this accepted 
each other’s hospitalities, making the murder 
all the more cold-blooded. The scene of the 
murder is about ten miles south of the Big 
Horn National Forest on Spring Creek, a tri- 
butary of the No Wood Creek. This is a bald 
narrative of the facts. The cattlemen were 
brought to trial, through the efforts of the 
Reform Party in Wyoming, and in spite of the 
determined efforts of the cattle interests were 
convicted and sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment. The significant feature of the 
case is that it constitutes the first and only 
conviction for range murders in the West. In 
face of such facts as these, is there any further 
need to justify the men on the firing-line who 
have been fighting the tools of the Freebooters, 
and are now going for the Men Higher Up? 


LAWRENCE J. BuRPEE. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


rlyana Lhe final volume of “ Essays, 
ponents Travels, and Sketches” in “ The 
writings of R.L.8. Biographical Edition of Stevenson’s 
Works,” published in this country by the Scribners, 
is entitled “Lay Morals, and Other Papers,” and 
is provided with a preface by Mrs. Stevenson and 
a few explanatory notes by Mr. Sidney Colvin. 
The preface relates the circumstances attending 
the production of that fiery Philippic against the 
traducer of Father Damien which the hotly indig- 
nant writer caused to be printed at his own expense 
and at the risk of prosecution for libel. ‘This is 
a serious affair,” the lawyer consulted beforehand 
had said after reading the paper; “however, no one 
will publish it for you.” Its rather unnecessarily 
passionate language seems to have called forth no 
rejoinder or other demonstration from the Rev. 
Dr. Hyde of Honolulu, to whom the “open letter” 
was formally addressed. A fine exhibition of right- 
eous indignation one must call it, even though too 
lavish of rhetorical pyrotechnics and much in need 
of the calm revision its author afterward regretted 
not having given it. The “Lay Morals” and many 
of the other pieces in the volume are early and un- 
finished productions, some of them first printed in 
‘‘The Edinburgh University Magazine,” and some 
never before put into type. As might have been 
expected, there is in most of them more manner 
than matter, the writer being at that time engaged 
in that laborious forming of his style which he has 
elsewhere told his readers about in some detail. As 
a good example of the young stylist’s dexterity, we 
quote from “The Philosophy of Umbrellas” a 
typical passage: “Except in a very few cases of 
hypocrisy joined to a powerful intellect, men, not by 
nature umbrellarians, have tried again and again 
to become so by art, and yet have failed — have 
expended their patrimony in the purchase of um- 
brella after umbrella, and yet have systematically 
lost them, and have finally, with contrite spirits and 
shrunken purses, given up their vain struggle, and 
relied on theft and borrowing for the remainder of 
their lives.” Three beginnings of stories or novels, 
of later authorship, conclude the volume. As illus- 
trating the author’s growth in freedom and origin- 
ality, and in the fuller mastery of his craft, the 
book is a welcome supplement to the more impor- 
tant volumes that have gone before. 


Mr. Arnold Bennett is a delightful 
writer, and rarely fails to charm 
though on instruction bent. Lack- 
ing the didactic trend, he more engagingly accom- 
plishes his purpose by an adroit albeit discursive 
appeal. There are three little books by him, of 
kindred manner and related bearing. The first 
took some time to make its message and charm 
known, despite the lure of its title, “How to live 
on 24 Hours a Day.” It was followed by “The 
Haman Machine,” setting forth in pleasant preach 
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ments the duty and comfort of the in corpore sano ; | From the same broad-minded and wholesomely 


while “ Mental Efficiency” completes the doctrine 
by enforcing the theme of the durable satisfaction 
of the mens sana. If one may specify a highway in 
the cluster of byways that serve Mr. Bennett’s 
moods and methods, it bears the name of “ Mental 
Sedentariness.” Enter it at your own risk; all 
hope abandon of reasonable efficiency, if you travel 
it very long. Read Mr. Bennett if you would learn 
how to get out of it and tread not thornier but more 
sturdy paths. The first step is to clear “some space 
in the rank jungle of the day.” “Something large 
and definite must be dropped.” It must be re- 
placed by real thinking, some brief but stern reflec- 
tion; some getting at the bottom or toward the 
bottom of things. All this is sound and may be 
apt; it is also direct and disentangled from fine- 
spun cobwebs as well as from illusory maxims and 
enfeebling resolutions. It lays no claim to novelty. 
It is a simple gospel in the vernacular, written so 
that those who run may read; and if they harken, 
they perhaps will run less and read more. Let no 
one expect a treatise or a panacea from these genial 
and personal essays. The sub-title — “and other 
Hints to Men and Women” — forbids it. The 
profit of the exercise, however, does not interfere 
with the varied pleasures of the stroll. 


In“ The Intellectuals” (Longmans) 

: cma, Canon Sheehan has succeeded in 
giving animation and something of 

dramatic interest to various disquisitions and de- 
bates that might otherwise have proved too heavy 
and dull for enjoyable hot-weather reading. His 
sub-title, “An Experiment in Irish Club-Life,” 
indicates at the outset that dialogue rather than 
monologue is to be the form adopted in the pages 
that follow. Ten congenial spirits are brought 
together under the lead of one Father Dillon of 
Cork, for the purpose of good talk and a little occa- 
sional music and poetry. As both Catholics and 
Protestants, both men and women, and various pro- 
fessions and occupations, are represented in the elub 
(which calls itself by a Greek name, the “ Sunetoi,” 
which a footnote translates as the Esoterics, or the 
Select), there is of necessity, and by common con- 
sent, the largest degree of tolerance and liberality 
in its choice of topics for discussion and in its inter- 








change of views on those topics. Almost anything | 


of interest to a person of education and refinement 


seems to be open for good-natured and never | 
prolonged debate at the sessions of the club, thirty- 


seven of which are reported by the author. The 
thirty-seventh and last takes the form of a picnic, 
at which the founder delivers a valedictory address, 


| country and the other half in London. 


stimulating speaker (whom one cannot but identify 
more or less closely with the author) we select 
another pregnant utterance. “Speaking of ideals, 
is it not characteristic of our age, and somewhat 
saddening, that the terrible realism of our novelists 
gives no chance to the young to see, and understand, 
what heroism is? . . . But considering the enor- 
mous importance of the modern novel as a factor 
in human enlightenment and progress, I think it is 
deplorable that our writers seem to have put aside 
all the old chivalrous models, and given us only the 
squalid side of humanity in their little ‘slices of 
life.’”” One finds in the book a good deal said on 
both sides and all sides of a good many questions, 
so that it is only by conjecture one can arrive at 
the author’s own mind in the matter. But every 
argument and every remark throws light and is a 
welcome contribution to the lively but earnest dis- 
cussion. The Canon’s closing words to his preface 
(which of course was written last) thus refer to his 
book and its aims: “If it will help to show that there 
are really no invincible antagonisms amongst the 
peopie who make up the commonwealth of Ireland,— 
no mutual repugnances that may not be removed by 
freer and kindlier intercourse with each other, — 
he will be sufficiently rewarded.” The occasional 
poems, mostly original with the members of the elub, 
that diversify its deliberations, add to the high lit- 
erary quality of this report of its proceedings. 


Actetiuiin That agreeable French writer who 
French woman's signs herself “ Pierre de Coulevain,” 
views of England. and whose novels, “ American Nobil- 
ity,” “ Eve Triumphant,” and “On the Branch,” 
have enjoyed a vogue extending beyond the bounds 
of her own country, has made another successful 
appeal to both the English-reading and the French- 
reading public in her book on English life and 
English people which, with a frank recognition of 
French prejudice and French devotion to the things 
that are French, she has entitled “The Unknown 
Isle” (Cassell). But the narrowness and exclusive- 
ness she has found to be by no means all on one side 
of the Channel. The English stand in as much 
need of this shrewdly discerning but always kind- 
hearted scrutiny of their insular peculiarities as do 
the French of a fuller and more sympathetic 
acquaintance with their Anglo-Saxon neighbors. 
The book, well translated by Miss Alys Hallard, 
describes a three-months’ sojourn among friends in 
England, about one half the time being spent in the 
Both the 


| charm of the English country house and the fasci- 


congratulating his fellow-members on the perfect — 


success of their experiment, and continuing: “ We 
have gone over the entire field of human thought; 
diseussed poetry, philosophy, metaphysics, medicine, 


education, religion, and even politics; and we have | 


not had so much as a breeze to ruffle our tempers and 
make us regret entering on such an engagement.” 


nation of London in the gay season are conveyed 
to the reader, but with a plentiful admixture of 
comment and criticism and of suggestion as to pos- 
sible improvement in the conventions and institu- 
tions of John Bull and his family. ‘“ However com- 
fortable and however luxurious the English home 
may be,” she says, “it is always cold. Their snob- 
bish decorum insists on a discipline which is too 
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strict and too uniform. It puts a damper on gaiety, 
it makes conversation heavy and commonplace, it 
prevents the exteriorization of the sentiments and 
transforms the domestics into automata.” The in- 
nate snobbishness of the Briton more than once 
excites in her a feeling of mingled amusement and 
tolerant contempt. The essentially masculine char- 


acter of the northern peoples, as contrasted with | 


the feminine nature of the Latin races, she finds 
typified in London, which she calls “ Anglo-Saxon, 
masculine, and Protestant,” while Paris is “ Latin, 
feminine, and Catholic.”” The author saw something 
of American women in England, and she shrewdly 
notes their peculiarities. “These Anglo-Saxon half- 
sisters,” she believes, ‘do not care much for each 
other, and they understand each other still less. 
The elder sister, unconsciously perhaps, envies the 
younger one her chic, her brilliant beauty, her 
dainty hands and feet, her independence, and, above 
all, her dollars. The younger sister envies the elder 
one her distinction, her parchments, and her tradi- 
tions.” In accounting for the lack of cordiality 
between the French and the English, the writer 
seems not to penetrate to the root of the matter in 
asserting that “mutual ignorance, as regards lan- 
guage, is the cause of all the misunderstandings 
between John Bull and Madame la France.” She 
was getting nearer this cause in pointing out the 
marked difference in temperament (one masculine, 
the other feminine) between the two peoples. “ The 
Unknown Isle,” which is said to have passed through 
a hundred and twelve editions (112,000 copies) in 
its French form, is by all means the book to read if 
one desires a near and not unfriendly and also clear- 
sighted view of our masterful cousins across the 
water. 


Atmaee Much has been written for the 
great glaciers American student about glaciation 
of the world. 


in general, and about the extinct 
Pleistocene ice-sheet that once covered the conti- 
nent. The phenomena of the drift have been de- 
seribed in much detail. In technical journals there 
have also been numerous articles descriptive of the 
Alaskan and Cordilleran glaciers, as well as of the 
Greenland ice-sheet. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that of books available to the general public 
there are few coming from authoritative sources. 
Those that are in circulation are devoted more to 
past than present’ glaciation. Professor Hobbs’s 
work on “Characteristics of Existing Glaciers ” 
(Macmillan) covers a field previously unoccupied. 
In a single volume he has described the salient fea- 
tures of existing glaciers, and attempted to answer 
a few of the questions that come up in the minds of 
everyone who for the first time stands before one 
of the great ice-streams. In the effort to cover so 
large a field in a single book, the author has neces- 
sarily been restricted in his selections, and many 
readers will feel that their own particular field of 
interest is but scantily served. The Sierran glaciers, 
for example, come in for but few words, and fewer 








still are devoted to those of New Zealand. On the 
other hand, a large amount of space is devoted to 
Antarctica—a proceeding perhaps justified by the 
mass of new data at hand. The book is frankly a 
compilation and systemization of existing data, 
though the work follows the author’s personal 
studies of many of the types he defines. To stu- 
dents, the chief value of the book will lie in the 
bibliography, and in the completeness with which 
recent European studies in particular have been 
summarized. No attempt need be made here to 
indicate those points upon which Professor Hobbs’s 
interpretations are likely to be challenged by spe- 
cialists. It is sufficient to say that he has stated 
his views with due reservation, and that none are 
so strikingly different from current doctrine as to 
be apt to provoke general controversy. To the 
layman, the book will be even more valuable as 
being practically the only one to which he can turn 
for general information on its subject. This will 
make him the more willing to excuse the condensa- 
tion, to point of dryness, that marks much of the 
work, and the rather frequent assumption of prior 
knowledge quite beyond any but specialists. The 
particularly full account of Antarctic conditions is 
much the best summary yet published. The book is 
lavishly illustrated and well printed. The scheme 
of placing references at the end of the chapters, 
however excellent in theory (and as to that there 
are two opinions), makes their use exceedingly 
inconvenient in practice. 


The latest volume in the “South 
American Series” (Scribner) is de- 
voted to that most important and yet 
least known of antipodal republics, Brazil. Its ex- 
tent is so vast, its natural features are so diverse, 
its economic and commercial interests are so broken 
up into special interests, that it has not been pos 
sible for any one man to know modern Brazil, much 
less attempt to portray it to the reading public. 
Moreover, it is only in recent years that — thanks 
to the labors of Dr. Oswaldo Cruz and of the hy- 
gienic institute founded in his honor — modern sani- 
tation has added Rio Janeiro to the list of civilized 
cities. M. Pierre Denis has attempted the ambi- 
tious task of encompassing an adequate portrayal of 
this the greatest of South American republics within 
the compass of a single volume. The translation, 
copious annotations, and an historical chapter, are 
from the pen of Mr. Bernard Miall, a well-informed 
and competent authority; and a supplementary 
chapter upon the mineral resources is from an 
equally competent authority, Mr. D. A. Vindin. 
The work is amply illustrated by photographs of 
city and country life, and by three large maps. 
The author’s point of view is mainly economic and 
commercial. He evidently writes from a wide 
acquaintance with those forces and features of 
Brazilian life which have to do with the creation 
and distribution of wealth. Natural features of the 
country, its great resources, developed but feebly as 
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yet; the native, the ex-slave, and the immigrant 
elements of the population; the labor supply, the 
small landowner ; roads and railreads ; coffee, maté, 
and rubber; the excessively and absurdly high 
protective tariff; the tremendous financial experi- 
ment which the state is making in attempting to 
maintain the high price of coffee by buying the 
surplus crops, — all these matters interest him and 
are interpreted in the language of the mart. More- 
over, his approach is Gallic and Continental rather 
than Anglo-Saxon and American. The author's 
account of the Portuguese and Italian and German 
elements in forming the Brazilian people is illumi- 
nating and critical. The Pan-Germanist will find 
little comfort in his cool dismissal of the fond illu- 
sion that the German colonists in Brazil retain any 
political loyalty to the fatherland, though the 
author concedes the results of the Brazilian govern- 
ment’s policy of concentration of nationalities in 
perpetuating the national characteristics of the im- 
migrant. For the student of politics, Spanish- 
American history, economics, commerce, and social 
conditions of Tropical America, M. Denis’s work 
will be indispensable. 


It will be natural that all good En- 

oa, glishmen should wish to be posted 
on the pedigree of their Queen and 

the history of her country; and accordingly Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s beautifully illustrated and gossipy 
account of “The Land of Teck and Its Neighbor- 
hood” (John Lane Co.), supplied as it is with a 
fine family tree in addition, will appeal to them. 
By attaching the interesting historical neighbors 
of Hohenstaufen, Reutlingen, and Hohenzollern, 
material enough has been gathered to make a hand- 
some and well-printed volume of over 300 pages. 
It is not difficult to compile such a book, so far as 
the text is concerned, for critical judgment has not 
been called into play. At least carelessness in the 
spelling of German names should have been avoided, 
as Hitten for Hutten; and half-English, half- 
German forms. Aside from the family history of 
Queen Mary, which is full enough and doubtless 
accurate, the chief value of the book is its fifty- 
three illustrations, five of them color portraits. It 
is only by inference that one learns that there really 
is no Land of Teck, nor has been for several hun- 
dred years. The Duchy of Teck, or Principality of 
Teck, is an honorary degree in nobility. One may 
fairly commend the barehandedness with which the 
author treats the character of many of the Queen’s 
remoter ancestors. —2.__ 
. We are glad to see that the various 
from Washington volumes of Dr. Elroy M. Avery’s 
to Jeffereen. “ History of the United States and 


Its People” (Burrows Bros. Co.) are following 
each other in quick succession, especially as these 
later volumes are fully maintaining the exception- 
ally high standard reached by the earlier ones. 
The seventh volume, which has recently appeared, 
deals with the period from 1788 to 1806, thus 





covering the years of Washington’s presidency with 
all the difficulties that confronted it in the organiza- 
tion of the government, John Adams’s unfortunate 
single term, and as much of Jefferson’s double 
term as would provide the reader with an adequate 
basis for a right understanding of what will have to 
be the burden of volume eight— the War of 1812. 
As if conscious of the fact that other phases of his- 
tory besides the military are demanding attention 
to-day, Mr. Avery has given a great deal of space 
to economic development, to the westward move- 
ment, and to modes and expenses of travel. If at 
times he has adhered a little too closely and con- 
tinuously to Mr. Roosevelt’s views, he has produced 
a narrative that is vastly entertaining, and one 
that, at least in its main features, is thoroughly 
reliable. The illustrations in this volume are an 
attractive feature. They include broadsides, auto- 
graphs, contemporary caricatures, title-pages of 
famous publications, portraits of prominent men, 
representations of the dress, furniture, and cooking 
utensils of the period, of inventions and of buildings, 
facsimiles of passports, of paper money, and of leg- 
islative enactments, to say nothing of the maps, 
which are, as usual, a most valuable asset in them- 
selves. The appendices of this volume embrace 
such documents as the Constitution of the United 
States and the rough draft of Washington’s Farewell 
Address, as well as the customary bibliography. 


Telke about To the increasing number of books 
some great about composers is added a chatty 
Compeeme. gossiping volume by J. Cuthbert 
Hadden (“Master Musicians,” A. C. McClarg & 
Co.). No fear of technicalities will deter the sum- 
mer reader who will pick this book up for an idle 
hour, and who will not be disappointed. The book 
is little more than a canto of anecdotes which have 
gathered about the great names in music, with the 
proper filling of high-flown raptures about the best- 
known symphonies, operas, and quartettes. Of 
critical appreciation there is none; the writer's 
human sympathies are his guide in each case. All 
this is practically admitted in the brief preface ; and 
the sub-title explains that the book is “ for players, 
singers, and listeners,” necessarily amateurs. A 
seore or more of the great composers, from Handel 
to Tschaikowsky, are given the setting of their times 
and manners; and some of the minor ones (called, 
not quite excusably, “stars among the planets”) 
are given in sketchy outline. The book is admirably 
printed, and is enriched with fifteen idealized por- 
traits, reproduced from the Hanfstaengl collection. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


The latest translator of the “Iliad” is Mr. Arthur 
Gardner Lewis, who gives us a blank verse reproduction 
of the entire epic. «The absolutely ideal translation of 
Homer will never be written,” says Mr. Lewis, claiming 
no more for his own than is implied in his suggestion 
that “each new attempt may contribute a little new 
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truth, a little added beauty, just a new felicitous touch 
here and there, which shall be characteristic and all its 
own.” That the translator has lived up to this modest 
ideal may fairly be allowed, for his version is pleasing 
to the ear throughout its even course. The work is, in 
a sense, a Chicago product, being dedicated to two mas- 
ters in the Chicago school which fitted the translator for 
Harvard. It is published (two volumes in one) by the 
Baker & Taylor Co. 

We are not sure that we with Miss Dolores 
Bacon in the composition of her list of “Operas that 
Every Child Should Know,” and think that such works 
as “Carmen” and “The Damnation of Faust” might 
better have been omitted, but the idea of the book is an 
admirable one. It tells the stories, and illustrates the 
music with examples in notation. Eighteen operas 
altogether are summarized. The book is published by 
Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Stevenson’s “Inland Voyage” and “ Donkey ” seem 
to be very popular with teachers of English, if we may 
judge from the numerous school editions that have 
been published of late years. Messrs. Ginn & Co. send 
us the newest of these, edited by Dr. Louis Franklin 
Snow. In the same series of “Standard English 
Classics ” we also have “Treasure Island,” edited by Mr. 
F. W. C. Hersey, and a welcome little book of “Selections 
from Huxley,” edited by Mr. John S. Cushing. 

«Old Testament Narratives,” selected and edited for 
school use by Professor Edward Chauncey Baldwin, is 
a publication of the American Book Co. The text, un- 
fortunately, is that of the modern American revision. 
For this reason, we must give the preference to Presi- 
dent Henry Nelson Snyder’s similar volume, based 
upon the Authorized Version (the only translation that 
should ever be thought of for literary study), entitled 
“Selections from the Old Testament,” and published 
by Messrs. Ginn & Co. 

To write a simple text-book of metrical rhetoric for 
the beginner has been the purpose of Professor Brander 
Matthews in preparing “ A Study of Versification,” now 
published by the Houghton Mifflin Co. It is based 
upon the sound principle “that all poetry is to be said 
or sung, and that its appeal is to the ear and not to the 
eye... . No other principle is even discussed, and 
all controversy has been rigorously eschewed.” The 
author’s treatment of his subject is not only instructive, 
but also fresh and readable. 

«Classical Rome” and “ Christian Rome,” the former 
by Mr. H. Stuart Jones, and the latter by Messrs. J. W. 
and A. M. Cruickshank, are new volumes of “Grant 
Allen’s Historical Guides,” published by Messrs. Henry 
Holt & Co. These books offer a case of the good, not 
the evil, that men do living after them, for they are 
admirably compact and helpful volumes.—The popular 
“Satchel Guide to Europe” is now sent us by the 
Houghton Mifflin Co., and has reached its fortieth 
annual edition. The death of Dr. Rolfe will make it 

to find a new editor for this useful publication, 
but his ideas, like those of Grant Allen, are likely to be 
perpetuated. — All Baedekers are interesting, but the 
latest of them “The Mediterranean” (Scribner) is 
perhaps the most fascinating of the entire series. Here 
the reader may journey in imagination to Lisbon and 
the Portuguese coast, to Madeira and the Canaries, to 
Gibraltar and Morocco, to Algiers and Tunis, to Alex- 
andria, Athens, and Constantinople, and up into the 
Black Sea. Most of the material is rearranged from the 
other Baedekers, but a great deal of it is absolutely new. 





NOTES. 


“An Anthology of Modern English Prose” (Long- 
mans), edited by Miss Annie Barnett and Miss Lucy 
Dale, both of them experienced compilers of text-books 
for English schools, covers the period from Richardson 
to Stevenson. Upwards of fifty authors are represented, 
mostly by selections long enough to be worth while. 

A little book pubhshed by Mr. David Nutt gives us 
the “Three Middle English Romances” of “King 
Horn,” “ Havelok,” and « Bevis of Hampton,” retold in 
modern English by Miss Laura A. Hibbard. Another 
volume in the same form is Miss Laura McCracken’s “A 
Page of Forgotten History,” which retells the story of 
that Vittoria Accoramboni whom Webster immortalized. 

Professor J. D. M. Ford's “Old Spanish Readings ” 
(Ginn) is intended to be an introduction to a scientific 
study of the origin and growth of the Spanish language, 
and to provide, at the same time, an excursus 
the more important phases of the literature of Spain 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth century.. The appa- 
ratus is rather elaborate, filling nearly three hundred 
pages in connection with the seventy pages of text. 

“The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current En- 
glish” is an adaptation, in a single volume of about one 
thousand of the niaterial collected for the great 
“Oxford English Dictionary.” It is, of course, a very 
smal] work in comparison with its source, but it pre- 
sents a surprisingly large amount of matter for the space 
occupied. For this extremely handy and useful book 
we are indebted to Messrs. H. W. and F.G. Fowler. 

“The Annual Library Index” for 1910, issued from 
the office of “The Publishers’ Weekly,” has, besides 
the features common to previous volumes, a select list 
of private collectors of books. Collections upon special 
subjects are aimed at, rather than private libraries of a 
general character. The names are classified by States. 
This is only a tentative beginning of what may develop 
into a valuable guide for both booksellers and students. 

Mr. James Whitcomb Riley’s gift to Indianapolis — 
a $75,000 site for a new public library — speaks well 
both for the poet’s loyalty toward his home city and 
for the popularity and success of his poetry. As a 
visible and tangible proof that the love of poetry is not 
languishing in our day, the Riley Library (as one must 
hope it will be named when erected) will play a part 
even more important than that of the ordinary public 
library, and more important, we may add, than is 
played by those by-products of steel-manufacture, the 
Carnegie libraries which so generously and beneficently 
besprinkle the land. 

The School of American Archeology issues a bulletin 
outlining its purposes and methods, and briefly indicating 
the attractions of its coming summer session (Aug. 1-25) 
in Santa Fe and at the adjacent ruins of Pajarito Park. 
The School, a creation of the Archeological Institute, 
dates from 1907, and has its abode in the historic 
“ Palace of the Governors” in Santa Fe, where it is 
developing a Museum of American Archeology and 
starting an archeological library. The nucleus of the 
latter is the valuable collection of the late Dr. Franz 
Nikolaus Finck of the University of Berlin, purchased 
for the School by Mr. Frank Springer, and soon to be 
available for use. The location of the School seems to 
have been well chosen, being, as the bulletin explains, 


in the heart of the ancient blo and Cliff Dwellin 
region, and at the gateway of the rich Mexican field 
where ancient ruins abound. 
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TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
August, 1911. 


Aéroplane, Progress of the. W. Menkel. Review of Reviews. 
Air-Derby, The. Harry Kemp. American. 

Alaskan Outdoors. F.F. Kleinschmidt. Hverybody’s. 
America, Why I Came to. Nathan Kraus. Atlantic. 

Art, The Field of. William Walton. Scribner. 

Athletics for School Children. L. H. Gulick. Lippincott. 
Baseball Siar, The. “ Billy” Evans. World To-day. 
Blindness, Doing Away With. Review of Reviews. 

British Empire and World Federation. Review of Reviews. 
British Revolution, The. Sydney Brooks. Forum. 
Building Materials, Study of. Craftsman. 

Cwesars, Women of the—IV. Guglielmo Ferrero. Century. 
Central America, Revolutionsin. World To-day. 
Chemistry, Prizes of. Robert K. Duncan. Harper. 

Cities, Awakening of —III. Henry Oyen. World's Work. 
City Windows, Picturesque Treatment of. Cra/teman. 
College, What Makesa? A.B. Wolfe. Popular Science. 
Country Church, How It Found Itself. World's Work. 
Darwin at an American University. Atlantic. 

Debt-Habit, Our National. W. Martin Swift. Atlantic. 
Democrats in Congress. Scott Bone. Review of Reviews. 
Denmark and the American Idea. Bookman. 

Diplomacy, American Commercial. North American. 
Disarmament and Arbitration. North American. 

Farm, The Abandoned. Walter P. Eaton. American. 


Fire, Losing Fight Against. Edward F. Croker. World's Work. 


Galton, Francis. Dr. J. Arthur Harris. Popular Science. 
Government Bureaas, Stories of Our— VII. Bookman. 
Gratitude and Graft. Walter Lippman. Xverybody’s. 
Great City, Entrance toa. A. E.8. Beard. World To-day. 
Happy Humanity, Quest for. F. Van Eeden. World's Work. 


Highways in the Southwest. Agnes C. Laut. Rev. of Reviews. 


Holland, Market Scenesin. W.E. Griffis. World To«lay. 


Homeless, Living with the—III. E.A. Brown. World To-day. 


Immortals of Yesterday and To-morrow. Bookman. 
Lee in Battle. Gamaliel Bradford. Atlantic. 


Life, Death, and Immortality. W.H.Thomson. Everybody's. 
Life Worth While, Making—IV. H.W. Fisher. Worid’s Work. 


Luther and His Work—IX. Artbur C. McGiffert. Century. 
Malolos, Up the Railroad to. Frederick Funston. Scribner. 
Manhattan, Message of. Louis Bawry. Bookman. 
Masefield, John. Milton Bronner. Bookman. 
Masterstrokes, Minor. Edna Kenton. Bookman. 

Meteor Trains, Luminous. C.C. Trowbridge. Pop. Science. 


Miller, Joaquin, His Life and Art. H.M.Bland. Crafteman. 


Millet, Recollections of. Charles Jacque. Century. 
Motoring in Algeria and Tunis. A. H. Fitch. Century. 
Mount Desert. Robert Haven Schauffler. Century. 
Napoleon III., Visit to the Court of, Harper. 

Nature, Interpretation of. William E. Ritter. Pop. Science. 


Navy, The United States. Sir W. H. White. K.C.B. Ailantic. 
Negro Influences in American Life. W. W. Kenilworth. Forum. 
New England, Miss Alcott’s. Katharine F.Gerould. Atlantic. 
Power, The Balance of, in 1915. Harry D. Brandyce. Forum. 


Presidential! Election, The Next. North American. 
Prisons, Humanizing the. Morrison I. Swift. Atlantic. 
Prophet and Big Business. Frank J.Cannon. Everybody's. 


Public Ownership, Aspects of. Sydney Brooks. No. American. 


Puritans, Port of the. Winfield M. Thompson. Harper. 
Quarrel, The Cost ofa. Algernon 8. Crapsey. American. 
Receiver, In the Hands ofa. 8.M.Crothers. Atlantic. 
Reciprocity, True Canadian. Albert Jay Nock. American. 
Religion, Comic Spiritin. William Austin Smith. Atlantic. 
School, Public, The Practical. F.L.Glynn. World’s Work. 
Schools, Public, as Social Centers. M.J. Mayer. Rev. of Reve. 


Sciences, Classification of the. I. W. Howerth. Pop. Science. 


Shakespeare on the Stage. William Winter. Century. 
Song-Makers. Mary Austin. Nurth American, 

Stage, Little Ironies of the. Emmet King. Bookman. 

State Legislation, Progressive. W.B. Hale. World's Work. 


Stuart, Mary, and Chastelard. Richard LeGallienne. Forum. 


Swimmers, The. John 8. Reed. Forum. 

Synge, J. M.. and Ireland. W.B. Yeats. Forum. 

Taft, President. The New. World To-day. 

Teaching the Deaf to Hear With Their Eyes. World To-day. 
Temperament, The American. Alain Locke. No. American. 
Training for the Trades. Charles Dillon. World’s Work. 
Typhoid Fly, The. F.L. Washburn. Popular Science. 
University in Politics, The. T.D.A.Cockerell. Pop. Science. 
“Watch His Arm.” Hugh 8. Fullerton. American. 

Wilson, Governor, in the West. World's Work. 

Woman Suffrage. Gwendolen Overton. North American. 
Woman Suffrage, Recent Strides of. World's Work 





List OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 64 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1 since its last issue.] 





. 
BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

An Irish Beauty of the Regency: The Unpublished 
Journals of the Hon. Mrs. Calvert, 1789-1822. By Mrs. 
Warrenne Blake. Illustrated with photogravure frontis- 
piece. 8vo, 427 pages. John Lane Co. $5. net. 

Representative Authors of Maryland from the Earliest 
Time to the Present Day, with Biographical Notes and 
Comments upon Their Work. By Henry E. Shepherd, M.A. 
With portraits, 12mo, 234 pages. New York: Whitehall 
Publishing Co. $1.50. 

British Statesmen of the Great War, 1793-1814. By J. W. 
Fortescue. 8vo, 279 pages. “ The Ford Lectures for 1911.” 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

George Meredith: His Life and Art in Anecdote and Criti- 
cism. By J. A. Hammerton, New and revised edition, 
illustrated in photogravure, etc., 8vo, 391 pages. Edin- 
burgh: John Grant. 

Franz Liszt and His Music. By Arthur Harvey. With por- 
trait, 12mo, 176 pages. John Lane Co. $1.50 net. 

John Dennis: His Life and Criticism. By H. G. Paul, Ph.D. 
aon Portrait, 8vo, 229 pages. Columbia University Press. 


25. 
Lafoadio Hearn in Japan. By Yone Noguchi. Illustrated, 
12mo, 177 pages. Mitchell Kennerley. $1. net. 


HisTORY. 

A Short History of the United States Navy. By Captain 
George R. Clark, U.S.N., and others. Illustrated, 8vo, 
605 pages. J.B. Lippincott Co. $8. net. 

A History of the United States for Schools. By Andrew C. 
McLaughlin, A.M., and Claude Halstead Van Tyne, Ph.D. 
With illustrations and meps, 12mo, 430 pages. D. Appleton 
& Co. 

The Dominion of Canada. By W. L. Griffith. With illustra- 
tions and maps, 8vo, 450 pages. Little, Brown & Co. $3. net. 

Grant Allen’s Historical Guid New vol : Christian 
Rome. By J. W. and A. M. Cruickshank. New edition, 
illustrated, 396 pages. Henry Holt & Co. $1.35 net. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

My Balkan Tour: An Account of Some Journeyings and 
Adventures in the near East. By Roy Trevor. Illustrated 
with photogravure frontispiece, map, etc., 8vo, 472 pages. 
John Lane Co. $4.50 net. 

Mediterranean Moods. By J. E. Crawford, M.A. Illus- 
trated with colored frontispiece, maps, etc., 8vo, $23 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $4. net. 

The Guide Series. New volume: A Guide to Great Cities: 
Western Europe. By Esther Singleton. Illustrated, 12mo, 
2956 pages. The Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25. 

The Pocket Guide to the West Indies. By Algernon E. 
Aspinall. Illustrated with maps, etc., 12mo, 315 pages 
BE. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Modern Travel Series. New volumes: In Dwarf Land 
and Cannibal Country, by A. B. Lloyd; Siberia, by Samuel 
Turner, F.R.G.8.; Links in My Life on Land and Sea, 
by Commander J. W. Gambier, R.N. Illustrated. 8vo. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


FICTION. 

The Glory of Clementina. By William J. Locke. Illustrated, 
12mo, 367 pages. John Lane Co. $1.30 net. 

The Downfall of the Gods. By Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G. 
12mo, 338 pages. E.P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Larger Growth. By Constance Smedley Armfield. 
12mo, 382 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35 net. 

The Story of Quamin: A Tale of the Tropics. By May Har- 
vey Drummond. 12mo, 313 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25 net. 

Rose of Old Harpeth. By Maria Thompson Daviess. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 313 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

The Yellow Letter. By William Johnston. Illustrated, 
12mo, 301 pages. The Bobbs- Merrill Co. 

Nonsense Novels. By Stephen Leacock. 12mo, 231 pages. 
John Lane Co. $1. net. 

The Queen’s Fillet. By Canon Sheehan, D.D. 12mo, 376 
pages. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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About Us and the Deacon. By Clarke Smith. Illustrated, 
8vo, 319 pages. Philadelphia: Literary Bureau. $1.50. 

Black and White. Illustrated, 12mo, 167 pages. Phila- 
delphia: Literary Bureau. $1. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Irish Poems. By Arthur Stringer. 8vo, 110 pages. Mitchell 
Kennerley. $1. net. 

Poems of Men and Hours. By John Drinkwater. 12mo, 
54 pages. London: David Nutt. 

The Poetry of Victor Hugo. Selected and edited by Pelham 
Edgar and John Squair. 16mo, 330 pages. Ginn & Co. 90 cts. 

Japanese Poetry. By Basil Hall Chamberlain. 12mo, 260 
pages. London: John Murray. 

The Poems of Leroy Titus Weeks. With portrait, 12mo, 
168 pages. Sabula, Iowa: Published by the Author. 

Burns’ Poems Published in 1786. “The Kilmarnock 
Burns.’ 16mo, 240 pages. “‘ Oxford Library of Prose and 
Poetry.’’ Oxford University Press. 

As a Man Thinks. By Augustus Thomas. With portrait, 
8vo, 213 pages. Duffield & Co. $1.25 net. 

Lovely Peggy: A Play in Three Acts. By J. R. Crawford. 
12mo, 178 pages. Yale University Press. $1.25 net. 

Two Latin Plays, for High-School Students. By Susan 
Paxson. 12mo, 39 pages. Ginn & Co. 45 cents. 


POLITICAL STUDIES. 

The New Politics. By Frank Buffington Vrooman. 8vo, 

300 pages. Oxford University Press. $1.50. 

ional Representation: A Study in Methods of 
Election. By John H. Humphreys; with an Introduction 
by Lord Courtney of Penwith. 12mo, 400 pages. London: 
Methuen & Co. 

Columbia University Studies in Political Science. New 
volumes: A Survey of Constitutional Development in 
China, by Hawkling L. Yen, Ph.D.; Ohio Politics During 
the Civil War Period, by George H. Porter, Ph.D.; The Ter- 
ritorial Basis of Government under the State Constitutions, 
by Alfred Zantzinger Reed, Ph.D.; Education and the 
Mores: a Sociological Essay, by F. Stuart Chapin, Ph.D.; 
Political History of New York State During the Period of 
the Civid War, by Sidney David Brummer. Each 8vo. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. Paper. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the First 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians. By Archibald 
Robertson, D.D., and Alfred Plummer, M.A. 12mo, 424 
pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $8. net. 

Echoes from Eden. By Harriet Emma Wood. 8vo, 406 pages. 
John C. Winston Co. $1.50 net. 

Present-Day Conservatism and Liberalism, Within 
Biblical Lines. By James Glentworth Butler, D.D. 12mo, 
122 pages. Sherman, French & Co. $1. net. 

Theory and Practice of Foreign Missions. By James M. 
Buckley. 12mo, 151 pages. Eaton & Mains. 75 cts. net. 
Growth of the Missionary Concept. By John F. Goucher. 

12mo, 202 pages. Eaton & Mains. 75 cts. net. 

The Wisdom of the East Series. New volume: Legends of 
Indian Buddhism. Translated by Eugéne Burnouf. 8vo, 
128 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 60 cts. net. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

The Kiltartan Wonder Book. By Lady Gregory. Illustrated 
in color, 8vo, 1038 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

Malory’s King Arthurand His Knights: An Abridgement 
of Le Morte Darthur. Edited by Henry Burrowes Lathrop. 
Illustrated in color, 8vo, 421 pages. The Baker & Taylor 
Co. $1.50 net. 

What Happened at Olenberg. By Clifford Howard. Illus- 
pg | in color, etc., 8vo, 204 pages. The Reilly & Britton 

The Daring Twins. By L. Frank Baum. Illustrated, 12mo. 
The Reilly & Britton Co. $1. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Old Clocks and Watches and Their Makers. By F. J. 
Britten. New and enlarged edition, illustrated, 8vo, 790 
pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Materials for Permanent Painting: A Manual for Manufac- 
turers, Art Dealers, Artists, and Collectors. By Maximilian 
Toch. Illustrated in color, etc., 12mo, 208 pages. D. Van 
Nostrand Co. $2. net. 

Barbarian and Noble. By Marion Florence Lansing, M.A. 

Iustrated 16mo, 183 pages. Ginn & Co. 40 cts. 





Leaves From Our Tuscan Kitchen, or How to Cook Vege- 
tables. By Janet Ross. With frontispiece, 12mo, 168 pages. 
London: J. M. Dent & Co. $1. net. 

The Practical Use of Books and Libraries: An Elemen- 
tary Manual. By Gilbert O. Ward. 8vo, 81 pages. Boston 
Book Co. $1. net. 

Teaching Outline: A Practical Method for Teaching “ The 
Practical Use of Books and Libraries.” By Gilbert O. Ward. 
50 pages. Boston Book Co. 50 cts. net. 

Playground Technique and Playoraft. Edited by Arthur 
Leland and Lorna Higbee Leland. Illustrated with plans, 
etc., 8vo, 284 rages. Baker & Taylor Co. 

Pinocchio in Africa. Translated from the Italian of E. 
Cherubini by Angelo Patri. Illustrated, 16mo, 152 pages. 
Ginn & Co. 40 cts. net. 

Hebrew Satire. By J. Chotzuer, Ph.D. 12mo, 181 pages. 
London: Kegan Paul, French, Triibner & Co. 

Unity Hymns and Chorals. Revised and enlarged edition, 
8vo, 47 pages. Unity Publishing Co. 50 cts. net. 

HOWARD SUTHERLAND 


IDYLLS OF GREECE $100"; 'mai's1.00 


Second Series AN EXQUISITE GIFT BOOK 
Desmonp FitzGERaLp, 156 5th Ave., New York 


THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Established in 1880. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Addrem 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


AUTHORS 


wishing manuscripts placed without reading fee, address 
La TOUCHE HANCOCK, 134 W. 37th St., New York City 


THE EDITOR 


A Journal of Information 
for Literary Workers, is a 


Magazine which should 
be on file in each library 





























GPeciris Editorial Require- 
ments and Full Details of all 
Prize Story Competitions are a 
Regular Feature. In a recent. 
issue of THE EDITOR there were 
8 pages of advertisements and 
announcements of the require- 
ments of 46 magazines and mo- 
tion picture manufacturers. 





$1.00 a Year. 15 Cents a Copy. 


THE EDITOR COMPANY 


BOX 509, RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
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Browne’s Bookstore 


A Selection From Our Latest 


BARGAIN CATALOGUE 


Famous Books in Attractive Form 


The Nineteenth Century Classics. Edited 
by Clement K. Shorter. Unusually desirable 
editions of recent famous classics, choicely 
printed from large type on fine paper, strongly 
and attractively bound in buckram. Besides a 
photogravure portrait, each volume contains an 
extended biographical and critical introduction 
by some writer of the highest authority. 12mo. 
London: Ward, Lock & Co. 


Reduced from $1. to 50 cents a volume 
List of Volumes 


BELLS AND POMEGRANATES. By Robert 
Browning. With Introduction and Notes by 
Thomas J. Wise. (Contains “Pippa Passes,” 
“A Blot on the ’Scutcheon,” “The Return of the 
Druses,” and a number of shorter poems.) 


PROMETHEUS BOUND, and Other Poems. By 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. With Introduction by 
Alice Meynell. (Contains the “Sonnets from the 
Portuguese,” “Casa Guidi Windows,’ and many 
shorter pieces. ) 


SARTOR RESARTUS. By Thomas Carlyle. With 
Introduction by Edward Dowden, LL.D. 


PAST AND PRESENT. By Thomas Carlyle. 
With Introduction by Frederic Harrison. 


ALARIC AT ROME, and Other Poems. By 
Matthew Arnold. With Introduction by Richard 
Garnett, LL.D. (Contains nearly all of Arnold's 
best-known poems.) 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST 
TABLE. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. With 
Introduction by Andrew Lang. 


THE OPIUM-EATER, and Shorter Essays. By 
Thomas De Quincy. With Introduction by 
Richard Le Gallienne. 


Sent postpaid to any address at 
50 cents per volume. 

















Send Postal for Other Attractive Bargains 


BROWNE’S BOOKSTORE 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 





$2.00 yearly 60 cents single copy 


THE MONIST 


An International Quarterly Magazine Devoted 
to the Philosophy of Science 
Founded in 1890, by Epwarp C. Heceter 


Contents for July 1911 


On THE Mnemonic ORIGIN AND NATURE OF AFFECT- 
ive Tenpencirs. EUGENIO RIGNANO. 


Frieprica NietzscHe AND His Doctrine or WILL 
To Power. CHARLES C. PETERS. 


Max StiRNeER, THE PREDECESSOR OF NIETZSCHE. 
EDITOR. 


Becomine (Poem). JOHN WESLEY POWELL. 


Criticisms AND Discussions. 
The Revelation of Present Experience. 
The Christ Myth of Drews. A. KAMPMEIER. 
Rignano’s Theory of Acquired Characteristics. 
EDITOR. 
Eceentric Literature. ARTHUR MACDONALD. 
The Logic of Lunacy. EDITOR. 
The Fetish of Originality. EDMUND NOBLE. 


Boox Reviews anv Nores. 
The First Grammar of the Language Spoken by 
the Bontoe Igorot, C. W. Seidenadel, 470. — Till 
det andliga difvets filosofi, Allen Vannérus, 475.— 
Das Problem des Pythagoras, H. A. Naber, 476.— 
Psychotherapy, Hugo Miinsterberg, 477. — The 
Principles of Pragmatism, H. Heath Bawden, 477. 
— Medicine and the Church, Sir Clifford Allbutt 
and others, 478.— Rudolf Eucken’s Kampf um 
einen neven Idealismus, Emile Boutrour, 478. — 
Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie mit be- 
sonderer Beriicksichtigung der Religionen, Paul 
Deussen, 479.— Die Begriffe und Theorien der 
modernen Physik, J. B. Stallo, 480.— Einfiihrung 
in die Metaphysik auf Grundlage der Erfahrung, 
G. Heymans, 480.— Der Monismus und seine 
philosophischen Grundlagen, Fr. Klimke, 470. — 
Seritti di G. Vailati, 480. 

An index covering seventeen years of THE MONIST 

will be sent to any interested reader desiring to be- 


come acquainted with the work and the standing of its 
contributors. 


The Open Court Publishing Co. 


Publishers and Importers of Standard Books on Science, 
Philosophy, and the History of Religion, 
Classical and Modern. 

Send for Complete Illustrated Catalogue 


623-633 S. Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. 








